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ONE TASK. 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 


Whether we climb, whether we plod, 
Space for one task the scant years lend- 

To choose some path that leads to God, 
And keep it to the end. 


—_—- —— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Christmas presents at the 
Suffrage Bazar, Lorimer Hall, Tremont 
Temple, Dec. 7-11. Useful and fancy 
articles of all sorts, from dolls to dish- 
towels, and from pillow-cases to pud- 
dings. 


Get your 


An anonymous report says that in Utah 
all the women who were candidates on any 
ticket ran behind the rest of the ticket, 
with the exception of Mrs. La Barthe, 


who had shrewdly given instructions to | 


print her name on the ballots with initials 
only, so that her sex did not appear, This 
anonymous report furthermore says the 
result was due to the fact that the women 
generally refused to vote for any women, 
and ‘‘scratched’’ their names. The Re- 
view, however, which is the organ of the 
women’s clubs of Utah, says that when 
women ran behind their ticket, it was 
because their names were ‘‘scratched’’ by 
men of conservative minds. This seems a 
more likely story than the other, The 
truth probably is that the women’s names 
were ‘“‘scratched”’ by the ultra-conserva- 
tives of both sexes—a thing naturally to 
be expected while equal suffrage is a 
novelty. But the report that women re- 
fuse to vote for women will tend to allay 
the hostility of the machine politician, 
one of whose chief objections to equal suf- 
frage ig the fear that some woman may 
get an office which he wants for himself 
or for his ‘‘ward heelers.”’ 





2 oo 


The WomAn’s JouRNAL this week con- 
tains an unusual number of encouraging 
reports of good work. Notice especially 
the accounts of the two great National 
Suffrage Conferences in Minneapolis and 
Chicago, held by the National officers, 
and the National Franchise Report by 
Miss Marie C. Brehm. 


_ 





Voters of 
ticket for 


The Independent Women 
Boston have made up their 
school committee as follows: 

Mary M. Kehew, Ward 11. 
William T. Sedgwick, Ward 11. 
Samuel H. Calderwood, Ward 21. 
Charles L. Burrill, Ward 6. 

Samuel B. Courtney, Ward 12. 
Archibald T. Davison, Ward 20, 
Edward I. Aldrich, Ward 25. 

J. Carleton Nichols, Ward 15. 

The Republicans have nominated the 
same ticket with the exception of Fred C. 
Dowd, of Ward 19, and Gustave Liebmann, 
of Ward 12, in place of Mrs. Kehew and 
Prof. Sedgwick. The Boston Herald 
gives the following sketch of Mrs. Kehew: 


Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew is probably 

st known to the public through her 
connection with the Woman's Educational 
and Industrial Union, of which she has 
een president since 1892, having previ- 
Ously served the Union six years as cor- 
responding secretary. She has _ great 
executive ability. During her presidential 
Career, the Union has greatly enlarged the 
Scope of its work and broadened its ideas 
of helpfulness. She has always been a 
warm friend of working women, and 


The Woman’s Journal. | 


, devoted to the interests of woman — 


! 








though possessed of wealth and social 
position, she calls herself, also, a working 
woman, 
thoroughly womanly, yet with such a 
grasp of the subject she is able to place 
it before her audience in simple, concise 
language, which cannot fail to convince her 
hearers. She is a member of the College 
Settlement Association, and actively inter- 
ested in Denison House; is on the execu- 
tive board of the Tyler Street Day Nur- 
sery, and is president of the Union for 
Individual Progress, a club of working 
girls. Her husband is junior warden of 
St. Stephen’s Church. Mrs. Kehew was 
Mary Morton Kimball, daughter of Mr. 


M. Day Kimball, and granddaughter of | 


Gov. Morton. She was born in Boston, 
was educated here, and is a typical young 
Boston woman. ‘ 

The women voters expressed a warm 
regard for Mr. Liebmann, who would 
probably have been renominated by them, 
had they supposed beforehand that he 
would accept a nomination. The Demo- 
crats, at the time of our going to press, 
had not made their nominations, which 
we shall give next week. 


-_—- 


Of the twenty-four members of the Bos- 
ton School Board, only two are women. 
It would undoubtedly be for the good of 
the schools to have a larger number. 
Those who believe this should vote for 
Mrs. Kehew, and also for any suitable 
woman who may be nominated by the 
Democrats. 


—_- 


THE RETURN OF TAMMANY. 


A valued friend in New York writes in 
deprecation of the very general assump- 
tion that Tammany Hall, or in other words 
the Democratic party of that city, repre- 
sents only the low elements of its popula- 
tion, and that its opponents are altogether 
its superiors in mental and moral worth. 
She says: 

This opinion is not fair to our people. 
The great majority of the wealthy classes 
and the old aristocracy have always been 
Democrats, and whatever of goud our city 
has ever had, its public improvements, its 
parks, its rapid transit, we have owed to 
Democratic rule. Indeed we have had no 
other, until three years ago. That there 
have been many corrupt practices under 
that rule cannot be denied. If the Repub- 
licans had been in power as long, there 
might have been similar wrong-doing. In 
Vhiladelphia, where the Republicans have 
held a corresponding control, similar 
abuses have existed. It would have been 
impossible to elect a Democratic mayor 
this fall if one tithe of the charges against 
Tammany Hall had been true. The in- 
telligent, educated, well-to-do people of 
this city are not fools, and a large ma- 
jority of them voted for Judge Van Wyck 
—I mean of course the men people. 

We will not discuss the correctness of 
our correspondent’simpressions. That is 
not the province of our paper. We shall 
be heartily glad if the next four years 
confirm her hopeful view of the political 
situation in the great metropolis. But 
however that may be, it is certain that 
for the course of events the disfranchised 
women of New York are not responsible 
They have manifested an earnest and un- 
selfish interest in the contest—sharing 
with their fathers, husbands, sons, and 
brothers in various views of measures and 
3ut they have not been per- 
record their opinions at the 


of men. 
mitted to 
ballot-box. 
Meanwhile we 
formers of city government, all civic 
associations, citizens’ unions, political 
parties of every name, that there can be no 
real reform in municipal affairs without a 
reform in the voting constituency. If 
there are any classes of voters so corrupt 
and dangerous, so ignorant and degraded, 
that they elect bad men to office, the only 
remedy is to add to the voting constitu- 
ency that much larger class of estimable 
citizens who are the natural guardians of 
the home—the mothers, wives, sisters and 
daughters of the city. They are honest, 
temperate, frugal, and industrious; they 
are not office seekers; they are anchored 
by their social responsibilities; they com- 
prise more than three-fourths of the 
church members and less than one tenth 
of the criminals. Put the ballot into the 
hands of the women of New York, and all 
parties will have to nominate their best 
men, in order to secure the votes of the 


warn all would-be re- 


women. 

If one-half of the labor and enthusiasm 
that have been expended by the women 
in the recent election to so little purpose, 
had been devoted to placing in office the 
men who will work and vote for woman’s 
enfranchisement, every New York legisla- 
tor would support it in Albany next win- 
ter, and the cause would soon be won. 

H. B. B. 


= 
| 


She is an able public speaker, | 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


A child composer, Helen Montegriffo, is 
only eleven years of age, but a year ago 
she’ composed a little ballad, entitled 
“Christmas the Happiest Day.’’ She has 
set the words to music without assistance, 
the melody fitting well into the dainty 
sentiment of the song, replete with the 
joy of a child’s heart at Christmas. She 
already plays difficult compositions, and 
is now practising on Liszt’s ‘‘Rhapsodie 
Hongroise.”’ Little Helen has travelled 
with her parents in nearly all European 
countries, and has lived for two years in 
Italy. 


While Wilhelmina, the girl queen of 
Holland, was with her mother recently in 
Vienna, she became fond of bicycling, and 
brought home a splendid machine. She 
enjoyed the sport for a time in the royal 
garden, and then her mother was seized 
with scruples as to whether it was proper 
for a queen to ride a wheel. She sub- 
mitted her doubts to the queen, who 
laughed atthe idea. The matter was then 
referred to a special meeting of the Privy 
Council. The council deliberated the 
question exhaustively, and finally con- 
cluded that such recreation was incom- 
patible with the dignity of the throne. 


Sarah Curran, the sixteen-year-old 
daughter of a dairy farmer near East 
Orrington, Me., took charge of the busi- 
ness last summer during a long illness of 
her father’s. She rose at three o’clock to 
do the chores. When she and her mother 
had milked eighteen cows and put them 
to pasture, she ate her breakfast, and by 
the time the other milkmen were getting 
up she was on the milk cart on her way 
to Bangor. She went over a good part of 
the city, supplying customers with milk. 
In the afternoon she attended to the farm 
work and other tasks that usually devolve 
uponaman. After supper she helped to 
milk the eighteen cows. When Sarah left 
school two years ago to help her father on 
the farm, she was considered the brightest 
pupil in her class. Since then 
her life has been passed outdoors. She 
has driven a pair of horses to haul cord- 
wood to market, taking it from the stump 
in the forest to the dooryard of her cus- 
tomers, and unloading it without trouble. 
She says that when she is eighteen she is 
going to take a course in some coéduca- 
tional college. Her final aim is to become 
a doctor. 

Miss Ludie Steele, of Barbourville, Ky., 
has been appointed a member of the 
Kentucky State Board of School Exam- 
iners. She is the first woman in the State 
to occupy such a position. Miss Steele is 
only twenty-two. Another Kentucky girl 
of the same age, Miss Lillie K. Fountain, 
is a deputy sheriff of Lewis County. She 
has held her office for two years. 


The Girls’ Athletic Association of the 
Plainfield (N. J.) High School was lately 
organized, with about a hundred members. 
The intention is to promote healthful 
sports among girls along lines similar to 
those pursued in Wellesley and Vassar 
Colleges. Miss Karolyn Kampman is 
president. 

Harper's Bazar tells of a bit of fun de- 
vised by college girls. Twenty red-haired 
undergraduates recently gave a ‘‘Red- 
headed Dinner.’’ The red-haired damsels, 
all ‘strawberry blondes’’ of course, wore 
white dresses with red sashes, flowers, 
and badges; the table decorations were 
red roses and red satin ribbons, with red 
candles and shades to match; the menu 
cards were red, each bearing the design of 
a white horse. The soup was a purée of 
tomato; the fish was salmon, and the 
dishes all followed the color as far as 
possible. The affair was a great success, 
and the following morning, by permission 
of the faculty, the ‘tred-heads’”’ marched 
into the chapel in a body, and sat in the 
front seats; after prayers they saluted the 
president and marched out again in solemn 
procession. 


The Young Woman’s Branch of the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U. has opened the 
Willard ‘“‘Y’ Settlement at 11 Myrtle 
Street, Boston. This is the result of a 
desire to help their less fortunate sisters. 
They thought a home for working girls, 
which should be all that the name im- 
plies, was the best way to do this. Wi h 
the advice and help of the W. C. T. U., 
the young women have furnished the 
house for the use of girls who do not earn 
over $5 weekly. I1t contains 18 rooms, 
and can accommodate 14 girls, beside the 
residents and necessary helpers. F. M. A. 


most of | 








NEW TESTIMONY FROM COLORADO. 


An anonymous letter appeared a few | 


days ago inthe Boston Transcript, giving 
an unfavorable account of the recent elec- 
tion in Denver, and criticising the action 
of the Women’s Civic Federation. A letter 
of inquiry addressed to Mrs. Ione T. 
Hanna, of Denver, brings the following 
answer: 

In reply to the question, ‘How much 
truth is there in the enclosed clipping?” 
lam unable to state exactly, as lam not 
a member of the Civic Federation. But 
I think there is no question but there 
was, and is, a division of its members on 
a question of policy, which culminated 
just before the last election. For myself, 
I do not consider such a division surpris- 
ing. 

It is as absurd to suppose that a large 
company of women will always have the 
same opinions, and pursue the same 
course of action, as it is to suppose that a 
large company of men will manifest the 
same uniformity. The history of all de- 
velopment is a contradiction to the possi- 
bility of a uniformity of opinion upon 
matters of policy. 

If people are alive and thinking, though 
they may have the same great moral 
principles as a basis of action, yet there 
will be naturally a diversity of ideas as to 
whether certain methods, or certain 
others, best exemplify and carry out those 
principles. Where thought is active and 
opinions strong, there is life and develop- 
ment. If any company of citizens, be 
they men or women, follow a leader like 
a flock of sheep, it augurs ill for the final 
outcome, 

You are right in distrusting the state- 
ments of the newspapers during the con- 
flict of an election. The real truth of a 
matter does not seem to be an essential to 
the managers of such papers. They de- 
sire to defeat their opponents, and seem 
not to care for the quality of their efforts. 
Falsehood appears to serve their purposes 
as well as truth, provided it can have cir- 
culation under the guise of truth. This 
is perhaps a harsh statement, but I be- 
lieve it is borne out by facts. 

Now for the good results of equal suf- 
frage. But first let me say, I so strongly 
believe in both the justice and expedi- 
ency of equal suffrage, and also that no 
fair judgment of its real effects can be 
had until after the lapse of several years 
at least, that the present apparent results 
are of small moment to me. However, 
some results are generally conceded, as 
follows: 

1. The improved moral quality of can- 
didates nominated for office by the various 
parties, 

2. A decidedly increased observance of 
the courtesies and decencies of life, at the 
different political headquarters, previous 
to election. 

3. Better 
places. 


and more orderly polling- 


4. A general and awakening interest, | 


among both men and women, in matters 
of public health, comfort and safety. 

While many who may be classed as 
among “the remonstrants’’ are still op- 
posed to the ballot for women, and are 
ready and glad of an opportunity to say of 
some untoward event, ‘| told you so,” 
yet I believe it would be a very dangerous 
experiment to try to take the ballot from 
women, even from this class; as, either 
consciously or not, they have moved for- 
ward, and are now on higher ground. Do 
you not realize how often we forsake our 
creeds in practice, and yet retain them in 
profession? ‘They cannot but ‘‘move on,” 
and they, too, are in the line of progress. 
So, to me, there are many indications of 
encouragement, and your efforts in this 
direction are sure to reap an abundant, if 
late, harvest. Yours faithfully, 

lone T. HANNA, 

Another well-informed Denver woman, 
the wife of a prominent citizen, writes: 

A Denver correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript calls attention to the recent 
county election in Colorado with reference 
to the action of the Civic Federation and 
to the ballot of women. The Civic Fed- 
eration, an organization of women inter- 
ested in non-partisan and civic reform, is 
represented as a_ political machine in 
rapid process of disintegration, and women 
generally are accused either of indifference 
or of political chicanery. 

If the critic of our social order chooses 
to form judgment by the sensational head- 
lines of the newspaper, he will find 
material equally startling and fallacious. 
Woman’s suffrage is, has been, and always 
will be decried by politicians, by monopo- 
lists, and by the liquor oligarchy. 

Since the victory of the Civic Federa- 
tion in the spring election, a steady and 
determined effort has been made to un- 
dermine its influence. Every means which 
political art could devise has been brought 
to bear. The plan was so far-reaching 
that women, it is believed, were induced 
to join the Federation for the express 
purpose of defeating the object for which 
the organization was planned. Among 
the twenty who have withdrawn from the 
Federation were honest and conscientious 
women, for in political, as well as religious 
and philanthropic work, we do not all see 
eye to eye. Others, it is thought, were 
influenced by politicians. The great body 
of the Federation is unbroken and undis- 

(Concluded on Second Page.) 


| CONCERNING WOMEN. 
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| sented to the Civic Club 





Miss JANE ADDAMs, of Hull House, 
has been appointed postmaster of sub- 
station No. 10, Chicago, at a salary of 
$200 per month. 


Mrs. THAW, Jk., has pre- 
of Pittsburg, 
Pa., a bathhouse where the poor can obtain 
baths for five cents. It was opened 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Mrs. ANNIE L. Diaes has been ap- 
pointed State librarian for Kansas. She 
will have charge of the State law library, 
one of the largest in the West, as well as 
of the general library. Considerable oppo- 
sition to her appointment was made by 
certain lawyers, on the ground of her sex, 
but the judges of the Supreme Court de- 
clared that a woman could do the work 
just as well as a man. 


WILLIAM 


Mrs. HANNAH J. BAILEY, of Winthrop, 
Me., is one of the most earnest advocates 
of international arbitration. She inher- 
ited her ideas from her father, David 
Johnson, a minister in the Society of 
Friends. After the death of her husband, 
Moses Bailey, Mrs. Bailey conducted his 
business, that of an oilcloth manufacturer, 
until her son attained his majority. Since 
then she has devoted herself to philan- 
thropic work. 

MME. NANSEN, wife of the explorer, 
who accompanies her distinguished hus- 
band on his visit to the United States, is, 
like the doctor, one of the pets of the peo- 
ple of Norway. She is the favorite con- 
cert singer of that country, and her voice, 
while not equal in grandeur to that of 
Gina Oselio Bjornsen, the great operatic 
singer of Norway, surpasses it in sweet- 
ness. Wherever she appears she is re. 
ceived with boundless enthusiasm. Part 
of her success may be due to the sym- 
pathy she excites as the life partner of 
Europe’s greatest explorer, but she de- 
serves much by her own merit. She isa 
warm admirer of the music of her compa- 
triot, Grieg, and he permits her to sing 
his music before it is put into the types. 


Mrs. H. SNowpEN WARD recently came 
from London to New York. Mrs. Ward 
will be remembered as Katherine Weed 
Barnes, a granddaughter of Thurlow 
Weed, and a young woman of literary and 
artistic ability. She was remarkably 
proficient in amateur photography, and 
was regarded as an authority in that line. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ward are the joint authors 
of ‘‘Shakespeare’s Town and Time,” a 
beautiful volume, illustrated profusely 
by pictures taken upon the spot, from 
fresh and original points of view. Mr. 
Ward, who accompanied his wife, is to 
give a stereopticon lecture on ‘Stratford 
and Its Neighborhood,” before the Brook- 
lyn Institute, December 16. Mrs. Ward 
will give an illustrated lecture in Albany, 
under the auspices of the alumnez of the 
Albany Female Academy. Lectures are 
also projected for Mr. and Mrs, Ward in 
Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse, during 
their brief stay. Both are abundantly 
equipped for giving a useful and delight- 
ful entertainment. 


Miss Susan DE Forest Day has ap- 
plied for a sailing master’s license and 
will probably receive it. She owns the 
steam yacht Scythian, on which she lives 
most of the time, and she is said to be 
well up in technical acquirements, to say 
nothing of her undoubted practical experi- 
ence. A license was refused the other day 
to Lady Brudenel Bruce in England, on the 
ground that a woman could not legally be 
a ‘*‘master,’’ even of a yacht belonging to 
herself. The difference of opinion in 
America is well shown in the words of the 
late Secretary Folger, who said he knew 
of nothing in natural law, public policy 
or good morals by reason of which a 
woman should not have command of a 
steam vessel, if she were skilled enough. 
The N. Y. Tribune says: ‘Secretary Fol- 
ger’s directions to the local inspectors on 
this point stand out in pleasing contrast 
to the obstinate conservatism which has 
just been exhibited in England. His orders 
were: ‘Let the local inspectors, putting 
behind them all thought of her sex, with- 
out antagonism and without partiality 
make diligent inquiry as to her character, 
carefully examine her and the proofs she 
offers, and if they are satisfied that her 
capacity, her experience, her habits of 
life and character warrant a belief that 
she can be safely entrusted with the duties 
and responsibilities of a master of a steam 
vessel, let them grant her a license ac. 
cording to Section 4,439.’ ”’ 
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NEW TESTIMONY FROM COLORADO. 





J (Concluded from First Page.) 


turbed, and stronger than before the 
exodus. 

The campaign through which we have 
just passed has been justly called a ‘‘news- 
paper campaign,’ and degenerated into 
personal recrimination. The Civic Federa- 
tion, having the support of one leading pa- 
per, must, in consequence, bear the enmity 
of another leading journal. The reader 
of the one will learn of the disinterested 
and unselfish work of the organization. 
The reader of the other will be told of 
trickery and personal ambition and ma- 
chine methods. It is the old, old story 
of political mud-slinging. 

The registration and vote throughout 
Arapahoe County were light, both among 
men and women. The causes of this 
indifference are understood by those 
familiar with local conditions. First, no 
dominant issue centred public interest. 
Second, there was great confusion, even 
among intelligent voters, as to the best 
candidates. This confusion was the re- 
sult of the settled policy of politicians. 
Twenty-two tickets, each with its 
emblem, were in the field. The journals 
vilified and denounced opposing candi 


dates, until that wiseacre, the oldest citi- 


zen, Was at sea. 
The Civic Federation may, at least, 
rejoice in having raised the standard so 


that no party dares to present candidates | 
| had shown 


of objectionable character. With few 
exceptions, each put its ablest and best 
men in nomination. The ticket of the 
Civic Federation is conceded by disinter- 
ested observers to have been the cleanest 
and best in the field. The nominees were 
chosen from all parties, Democratic, Re- 
publican and Populist, thus showing the 
non-partisan spirit of the organization. 


Wm. H. Gabbert, elected judge of the 
Supreme Court, is the nominee of the 
Civic Federation, as well as Elias HI. 


Webb, the sheriff. Other candidates ran 
close upon success. 

There will be no further elections in 
this city fora year. The Civic Federation 
will devote the time to philanthropic 
work, and to the investigation of social 
questions as outlined in its course of 
study. 

Far from disorganization and disrupture, 
the organization is learning from experi- 
ence, and hopes each year to become a 
more potent factor in civic betterment. 


Mrs. A. J. Peavey, whose admirable 
work as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction won such general commenda- 
tion, writes: 

So often have good men and women 
been called upon to refute misstatements 
regarding equal suffrage in Colorado, that 
it seems scarcely worth the while to 
notice a recent article in the Boston Tran- 
script. Yet when 1 remember itis ‘‘line 
upon line, and precept upon precept, here 
a little and there a little,’’ that makes the 
comprehension of a truth possible with 
some, I feel inclined to deny that our 
recent election proved that equal suf- 
frage was a failure. Instead, it indicated 
quite the opposite. 

It is true that many women did not 
vote. Itis also true that as many, if not 
more, men did not vote. Will any one 
assert that a light vote was confined to 
Colorado? In this election no one ticket 
was successful, and while candidates were 
not elected whose defeat is to be greatly 
deplored, yet the ‘‘scratched tickets’ in- 
dicate that our redemption is near at 
hand. 

Corrupt politicians do not like women 
in politics, and by every means possible, 
have defied,insulted and mposed upon good 
women. ... During this last campaign 
the candidates and leaders saw the danger 
that threatened them from these condi- 
tions, and never, since the right of suf- 
frage was granted to women, have such 
earnest efforts been made for the in- 
fluence of the better class of women. 

Corrupt men are afraid of the woman 
vote. They do not know how to cope 
with it. Very few good men oppose equal 
suffrage, for they have nothing to fear 
and much to hope for, if they desire better 
conditions. 

The bitterest enemy of equal sutfrage 
dares not deny that all parties feel they 
must put up as candidates good men, be- 
cause they are afraid of the woman vote. 
If we have honest and clean candidates 
in all parties, is equal suffrage a failure? 
That the Civic Federation did not elect its 
ticket is by no means an indication of a 
lack of interest or even of success on the 
part. of the women. When they elected 
their entire ticket last spring (every 
official a man), some of those men, ignor- 
ing the protests of the women who had 
elected them, appointed the worst ‘‘gang”’ 
politicians the city afforded. The conse- 
quence was, the women could not be in- 
duced to be committed to any ticket, but 
sought for information themselves regard- 
ing all candidates, and voted for those 
they believed the best; and there is no 
question but some excellent men have 
been elected—men who have been tried 
and found not wanting. In recent letters 
received, one of the officers-elect writes, 
“T shall endeavor so to discharge every 
public duty that there will be no cause for 
regret from any supporter of mine.” 
Another says, “It certainly shall be my 
aim to discharge the duties of the re- 
sponsible office to which I have been 
elected, faithfully and successfully, and to 
prove myself worthy of the office and the 
confidence of the people.’’ In very few 
States do the newly elected officials feel 
any responsibility to make such pledges 
to the woman element. The women are 
not schooled in political tactics, but we 
can discern between right and wrong; and, 
regardless of the network of intrigue and 
corruption beneath our feet, our gaze is 
steadily fixed upon the right; and, while 
we have ‘‘evolved” from caucuses, pri- 
maries and conventions, our voices will 











yet be heard, our power will yet be felt, 
and righteousness will prevail. 
A. 8S. PEAVEY. 
Mrs, L. M, Stansbury writes: 


A recent writer to the Transcript calls 
attention to the fact that nobody has 
called attention to the fact that there has 
been another election in Denver, The 
person says nothing about the election in 
Colorado. Possibly the person had not 
heard of it, or preferred to pass it over in 
silence. 

The reason for dwelling upon the Den- 
ver election is incidentally to show the 
failure of equal suffrage to precipitate 
paradise on earth, and principally to show 
that women are not politically superior to 
national parties; that is, they occasionally 
meet with defeat. It calls attention to 
the Civic Federation victory in the spring 
election, and casts a doubt upon it, and 
then goes on in these words: 

“The Civic Federation has gone the way 
of the ordinary political organization— 
with perhaps a little more than ordinary 
rapidity—and on its second appearance in 
the field, split, on the question of candi- 
dates, into two irreconcilable factions.” 

In the first place, if the person were 
blessed in the matter of political sagacity, 
he or she could hardly fail to see that it 
was because of last spring’s success that 


its subsequent troubles came upon the 
Federation. ‘To bring this within the 
easy comprehension of a person thus 


lacking, it was because the Federation 
its power that certain un- 
scrupulous politicians set to work to 
breed discontent and suspicion among 
its members. One man, by means of get 
ting his employees, and his family to the 


! 
| years the work has broadened until it in- would not do herself justice in the ex- 





cludes labor among colored people, Indi- 
ans, Mormons, Mexicans, Chinese, and 
Alaskans, while recently the work among 
the French in New England has been taken 
up. It is through the agency of schools 


established among these people that we , 


have pursued our labors. During all the 
twenty years of its existence this society 
has been auxiliary to the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, which has 
headquarters at New York, but during 
the last year the two societies have 
entered into a closer plan of codépera- 
tion, hoping thereby for more effective 
A great number of women’s cir- 
in the Baptist 


action. 
cles have been formed 
churches of New England. 
thies and labors of the young people and 
the children have been enlisted. The 


The sympa- | 


amination, and he was asked to make 
allowances for this. Professor Thomp- 
son asked to be presented to her before 
the hour for the examinations, and after 
meeting her suggested that, as they hada 
few moments at their disposal, he would 
be pleased to have her show him about 
the museum. She gladly assented, and 
they spent a delightful half-hour; but 
when the dreaded time approached, the 
nervousness of the young woman became 
apparent. Finally she summoned courage 
to ask when the ordeal would take place. 
Professor Thompson told her it was over. 
While they sauntered about the museum 
he had put her through a rigid examina- 
tion, she had answered his questions bril- 


| liantly, and she received her degree. 


literature has become abundant, and the | 


Home Mission Echoes, the organ of the 
suciety, has been put on a solid basis. 


The receipts from 1877 to IS78 were 
$1,533; the receipts from 1806 to 1S97 
amount to $40,548, " 

- — 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 
Mrs Alice P. Norton has been giving a 
house sanitation at the 
In one of 


series of talks on 
Boston Housekeeping School. 


| these there was a consideration of drains, 


third and fourth generation, into the or- | 


ganization, was able tu cause it a tem- 
porary defeat. The fact that the mem 
bers of the Federation and the reform 
party had put him into office gave him 
not the slightest concern. Ie emanated 
from the machine originally, posed as a 
reformer when it served his purpose, and 
returned to the machine when it became 
worth while, the consideration being 
future preferment. No sense of decency 
or gratitude or loyalty moved him. 

As to the split in the Federation. You 
do not split a tree by hacking off a twig, or 
even a good-sized branch. ‘I'lie shepherd 
does not consider it a “split” in his flock 
though one may be “off on the hills away,” 
so long as there are ninety and nine in the 
fold. The Federation has not gone; it 
has no purpose of that kind. It was 
defeated two years ago on all of its ticket 
except two men, one of them the man 
who has done his best to “rule or ruin”’ it 
this fall. One defeat does not mean any- 
thing to a political organization. It 
merely shows it pitfalls to be avoided in 
the future? The present defeat will have 
been cheap if it teaches the Federation 
to avoid wolves in sheep’s clothing here- 
after. 

The Transcript contributor closes with 
this alleged quotation from a (Denver) 
Republican reporter: 

“A greater number than usual ex- 
pressed indifference, and a good many 
more women than at past elections ex- 
pressed the wish that women had not 
received the franchise.” 

Colorado is a large State, and Denver 
does not constitute the whole thereof; it 
is possible that women in that city did not 
vote as generally as they have done in the 
past, but they voted quite as generally as 
men. ‘They have voted throughout the 
State as generally as the men have voted. 
Yet there has been no such falling off in 
the vote of Colorado as in the vote of 
Kentucky, which falls over 100,000 below 
the poll of last year. 

It is always possible to find men and 
women who regret the extension of the 
suffrage, no matter how the election may 
go. Itis by no means impossible to find 
quite intelligent persons in Eastern com- 
munities who frankly avow their disbelief 
in any general suffrage. Individual opin 
ion isa very small matter. There is,or there 
was not long since, a man in Denver who 
is a sun-worshipper, and he looks like a 
particularly intelligent man. It is his 
royal American privilege to worship the 
sun if he wants to, and he may even make 
converts to his Parsee religion. But if he 
should assert, basing his claims on the 
fact that Coloradoans talk incessantly of 
their climate, that the majority, or even 
a large minority of Colorado people are 
sun-worshippers, he would be promptly 
called to order. The Republican reporter 
is entitled to his opinion. I will even 
concede the fact that there has been a 
diminution in the woman’s vote; never- 
theless, it remains a fact that the woman’s 
vote is still relatively larger than that of 
the men. 


-_--- 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The training of young women to be 
pastors’ assistants, Bible readers, and 
Christian; nurses has been heartily in- 
dorsed by some of the best men in the 
Church, and has already proved very suc- 
cessful. Mr. Moody, when asked, ‘Which 
makes the best city missionary, man or 
woman?” replied, promptly: “‘Give me 
the woman every time.” 

The twentieth anniversary of the Wo- 
man’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society was recently celebrated in Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. A survey of the 
work of the society was given by the vice- 
president, Mrs. Anna Sargent Hunt, of 
Augusta, Me. Mrs. Hunt said in part: 
“The Baptist women of New England had 
given much strength to foreign mission 
work, but had come to feel that there was 
work of as great importance ip our own 
country. Our early work consisted of 
furnishing aid to worthy colored girls in 
schools in the South, that they might 
receive an education; but through the 


traps and pipes, and defects of construc- 


tion. In leaving a house for any length of 
time, Mrs. Norton suggested pouring 


cheap glycerine into traps, tlushing the 


| pipes thoroughly on returning, and airing 





every room, to prevent ill results. After 
greasy water has left the kitehen sink, 
boiling water should be poured into the 
pipes, and frequently a strong solution of 
washing soda, which is not only much 
cheaper than any prepared article, but 
more effective. As often as once a month 
a solution of potash should be used, 
Again, Mrs. Norton took occasion to say 
that on no account should the waste pipe 
of the refrigerator be connected directly 
with the drain, 

“The best disinfectants,’ said the lec- 
turer, ‘‘are sunlight, fresh air, soap, and 
water. They are all that are needed un- 
less there is actual disease in the house. 
It is not at all necessary to keep carbolic 
acid standing about a bathroom if abso- 
lute cleanliness prevails.’’ She then went 
on to speak of so-called disinfectants— 
deodorizers, which take away bad odors 
but do not destroy the cause; antiseptics 
and others that are largely composed of 
oxygen, which is easily given out to com- 
bine with the same element, destroying 
effete matter. Chloride of lime is of the 
latter class, and permanganate of potas- 
sium is another, both being effective. 
Copperas merely precipitates solid matter 
from liquid, but does not destroy more 
than the bad odor. Charcoal is good asa 
disinfectant, but its processis slow. It is 
a good plan always to keep a piece of it in 
the refrigerator. Sulphur has been proven 
less effective than corrosive sublimate in 
killing disease germs, but steam is by far 
the most satisfactory process. 

Among the many lectures given at the 
Household Economics exhibit of the Can- 
tabrigia Club, in Cambridge, Mass., recent- 
ly was one by Mrs. William F. Morse, D. D. 
S., on the care of children’s teeth. 

‘A child should have no more trouble 
and pain in cutting its teeth than does a 
young animal,” she said, ‘Its diet should 
be carefully regulated, its mouth washed 
every day with a bit of soft linen. When 
the six-year molars appear, which are the 
first permanent ones to follow the tempo- 
rary twelve, they should be watched care- 
fully, as they are directly opposite the 
main saliva ducts, are important in shap- 
ing the arch of the mouth, and decay eas- 
ily. Whena mother inspects her child's 
teeth often, he is less likely to have a fear 
of the dentist, and careful examinations 
at frequent intervals are more important 
than is generally realized. Improper 
breathing is a great source of trouble with 
the teeth in later years, and mothers 
should be watchful for growths that are 
apt to come in throat or nasal passages, 


and have them removed before a child 
becomes weak and anemic by mouth 
breathing.”’ 


Mrs. Morse recommended a soft brush, 
to be used downward for the upper teeth 
and upward for the lower ones, the same 
way being advised for grown persons as 
well. ‘*Nothing is better,’’ she said, ‘‘than 
lime water as a mouth wash, unless it is a 
carbolic preparation made agreeable. On 
no account should tooth powder be used 
oftener than once a day, and such things 
as listerine should be used sparingly.” 


-_-- 


A NERVOUS GIRL. 

A pleasant story is told of Prof. D’ Arey 
Thompson, the expert sent by England to 
investigate the seal question. While con- 
ducting examinations at an English uni- 
versity, he learned that one of the stu- 
dents to be examined, a young woman 
who was a candidate for a degree, was so 
timid and nervous that it was likely she 


| are long. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
PARABLES FOR ScuooL AND Home. By 
Weudell Phillips Garrison, With twenty- 





one woodcuts by Gustav Kruell. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co, 1897. 


Cotton Mather in 1706 published ‘‘Good 
Lessons for Children in Verse,’’ and wrote 
the following: ‘*My proposal was to have 
the child improve in goodness at the same 
time that he improved in reading.”’ Such 
is the plan of our author, These parables 
might very properly be catled Lessons in 
Applied Morals. And good lessons, well 
applied, they certainly are. ‘They are 
twenty in number, each illustrated with 
an engraving. In each the story is inter- 
esting, and the moral incidental. Emer- 
son, or Tenderness for Living Things; the 
Lion of Lucerne, or Vandalism; Notre 
Dame de Paris, or the Mob; Erasmus, or 
Equality of the Sexes—such are the sub- 
jects of each chapter. As an example of 
the method, we quote from Erasmus: 


Boys have been known to say: “I am 
glad Lam nota girl;"’ and we might sup- 
pose they were thinking of those trouble- 
some skirts which make walking or run- 
ning, or climbing fences, or playing ball 
or tennis, or mounting ladders, or even 
going up and down stairs, less easy for 
girls than for boys, especially if the skirts 
But perhaps what they had in 
mind was the girls being more confined 
to the home and going less abroad to see 
the world, having to share in the house- 
hold drudgery of cooking and washing, 
sweeping and dusting, and making beds, 
of nursing the sick, and being themselves 
as a rule not so strong and hearty as their 
brothers. Perhaps, again, boys have 
noticed that a girl’s education is 
expected to be as thorough as theirs; not 
so many go to college, though the num- 
ber of girls who do go is increasing every 
year. Then, when boys come out of 
school or college, they have to earn a 


womanly, and in all but a few parts of 
the United States it is still thought im. 
proper for women to take the same inter. 
est in politics that men do, and to vote at 
town and State elections. So they can- 
not help to make the laws they must obey 
or choose the men who are to carry on the 
government, for this is considered none of 
their business. 

‘‘As the twig’s bent the tree’s inclined.” 
Boys and girls brought up on such para. 
bles as these will prefer a republic to an 
aristocracy of sex. H. B. B. 


Lire AND LETTERS OF HARRIET BEECHER 
Stowe. Edited by Annie Fields. Bog. 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mittin 
& Co. 1897. Price, $2. 

Happy is the biographer who has been 
able to gather so many interesting facts 


| connected with her heroine, to give so 


distinct and interesting a series of in. 
cidents from childhood to old age, and to 
weave it intoa narrative more interesting 
than a romance. Equally fortunate is it 
for Mrs, Stowe’s memory that she has 
found a biographer so industrious, sym. 
pathetic, and discriminating. Mrs. Fields 
has shown rare taste in selecting and con- 
densing her material. She has touched 
each one of the varied experiences of Mrs, 
Stowe’s long life without giving undue 
prominence to any of them. Having had 
the rare good fortune to live near Dr. and 
Mrs. Stowe during their residence on 
Walnut Hills, the present writer can 
testify to the accuracy of the picture, 
Harriet Beecher was fortunate in her 
parents, in her brothers and sisters, and 
in her husband—fortunate also in having 
had her Cincinnati experience, and ip 
having exchanged it for the more bracing 
and invigorating atmosphere of New Eng- 
land before the climate had enervated her, 
and before the war had broken up the 
social conditions of the Ohio valley. Ina 
career so varied, much had to be omitted, 
Mrs, Stowe’s life-long sympathy with wo- 
man suffrage is not even named, Yet she 
manifested it in many ways. If Mrs, 
Stowe took no active part in the woman’s 
rights agitation, it was because her hands 
were full of other work, literary, religious, 
and social, which absorbed her time and 
thoughts. Her husband, too, was liberal 
and progressive in his attitude towards it, 
while her brothers, Henry and Edward, 
were pronounced advocates —the former 
being the first president of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

The extremely limited income of father, 
and afterwards of husband, obliged Mrs, 
Stowe to undergo an amount of domestic 
care and drudgery which would have 
been fatal to her success in literature, had 
she not been aided during her early mar- 
ried life by a most capable and devoted 
housekeeper. Mrs. Stowe had the same 


| absent-mindedness which was character- 


not | 


living, and this keeps them busy, whereas | 


a girl who has done with schools and 
teachers and who does not have to work 
for a living, often finds the time hang 
heavy on her hands for want of an occupa- 
tion. 

Still I think it was not out of pity for 
girls that the boy was glad he wasn’t a 
girl. He might be ashamed to tell you 
the real reason, but we can guess it with 
the help of a story told by Fra Salimbene. 
This Italian priest, born in Parma, was 
an infant when the city was shaken by a 
mighty earthquake in the year 1222, His 
mother, in great alarm lest the neighbor- 
ing church should fall on their house, 
caught up her two little girls, one under 
each arm, and ran off to the home of her 
parents, leaving the baby boy in his 
cradle. As no harm came to him, she 
could have done no better for him, but 
Fra Salimbene, when he grew up and 
heard her tell of this, lost a little of his 
love of her; ‘‘for,’’ he says, ‘she cought to 
have been more concerned about me, a 
man-child, than about the girls.’ There 
you have the boy’s idea that he is more 
precious and better worth saving than 
the girl; in other words, that he is what 
is called a superior being—not exactly as 
man is superior to the horse and dog and 
the other Jower animals, but somewhat 
so... . A great Dutch scholar, Erasmus 
by name, saw this more than three cen- 
turies ago, and wrote in favor of women’s 
learning Latin in order that they might 
be better mothers to their children. Peo- 
ple in his time said that it was improper 
for a woman to learn Latin; that it took 
away what little brains she had, and made 
her twice as silly as before. You may 
read in the life of Benjamin Franklin, 
written by himself, that, when he wasa 
boy in Boston, he disputed with another 
boy whether it was proper to make schol- 
ars of women, and whether they had wit 
enough to study. Franklin thought they 
had, and that it was proper to teach them. 
Almost everybody thinks so now. 

Men do not ask to be told what is manly 
and proper for the male sex to do, but 
they have always wished to say what was 
womanly and proper for the female sex to 





| She 


istic of her father and grandfather. She 
was naturally of a dreamy and imagina- 
tive temperament, with a strong vein of 
mysticism which made ber always inclined 
towards a belief in occult phenomena. 
had personal experiences which 
seemed to her to indicate communion 
with an unseen world. But her strong 
practical judgment and good sense pre- 
served her from yielding to this tendency, 
and maintained her mental equilibrium, 
We commend this admirable biography to 
all who wish to form an intelligent ac- 
quaintance with the stirring events of the 
19th century, now nearing its close. 
H. B. B. 


IN MremortAM. By Alfred Tennyson. 
With a preface by Henry Van Dyke. 
Illustrated by Harry Fenn. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Silk, gilt 
top, boxed. 1897. Price, $3.50. 


This is a special edition for the pur- 
pose of presentation. The poem is pecu- 
liarly adapted to artistic illustration. The 
wide range and delicate appropriateness 
of the illustrations are the result of 
months spent by the artist near Tenny- 
son’s old Sussex home. An illuminative 
preface by Dr. Van Dyke explains the 
origin and meaning of this poem, which 
deals with the most serious themes. 
‘*Many beautiful poems,” as he truly says, 
“have blossomed in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, but among them all 
none more rich in significance, more per- 
fect in beauty of form and spirit, or more 
luminous with the triumph of light and 
love over darkness and mortality than In 
Memoriam, the greatest of English elegies.” 
It is safe to say that no more beautiful 
holiday gift will be offered this year than 
this rare and exquiste volume. H. B. B. 
A MANUAL OF MENTAL SCIENCE; OR 

CHILDHOOD, Irs CHARACTER AND CUL- 

TURE, by Jessie A. Fowler. New York: 

Fowler, Wells & Co. Price, $1. 

This is a condensed treatise on psychol- 
ogy, intended specially for teachers and 
parents It explains, in phrenological 
phraseology, the play of thought in the 
minds of children, with cuts from original 
photographs. The work is direct and 


| forcible in statement, easy and graceful 


| do; for is not man the superior being?... | 





| can remember when it was thought 
strange and indecent for 
speak in public, especially if there were 
men in the audience; now, nobody objects 


a woman to | 
| 


to her doing so, and the men who go to lis- | 


ten to her think they may learn something 
from her, even if she isa woman. They 
were willing enough to learn their a b c’s 
from her in the schools, their reading and 
writing and arithmetic and geography; 
but they used to think that was all she 
had to do with the schools. Now they 
begin to give her a place on the school 
committee, and even to let her vote on 
school matters, thinking that mothers 
ought to take an interest in the education 
of their children. In my boyhood days 
this would have been considered very un- 


in style. H. B. B. 


ELEMENTARY JANE. By Richard Pryce. 


New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1897. Price, $1. 
This is a strongly written, realistic, 


pathetic story of Bohemian life in London, 
relieved by humor and enlivened by the 
cockney dialect. Written by a man, it 
shows a remarkable appreciation of femi- 


| nine character, and sympathy with the 





hard lot of many women. Little Jane is 
a lovely conception of a pure, affectionate 
young girl thrown adrift in London in the 
dangerous profession of a variety actress. 
Gay, handsome, hollow-hearted Curley; 
unselfish, chivalrous, affectionate Michael; 
generous, true-hearted, unfortunate Nelly 
Chengford; the worthy, prosaic Merinos; 
kind, paternal Mr. Atherton; these and 
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pumerous less important personalities are 
as lifelike and individual as if sketched 
by Dickens. We predict for the author a 
wide and permanent popularity. 

H. B. B. 


The Heroine of the Greek 
Revolution. By Stephanos Theodoros 
Xenos. Translated from the original 
Greek by Edwin A. Grosvenor, 
fessor of European history in Amherst 
College. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1897. 
Price, $1.50. 


ANDRONIKE, 


pro- 


This book of 527 pages is crowded with 
incident. It gives in the form of an his- 
torical romance, a narrative of the heroic 
struggle of 200 years which culminated 
in Grecian independence. It is especially 
timely at the present moment, when 
Greece has been made a prey to the Mos- 
lem invader by the paralyzing interference 
of the so-called ‘‘Christian’” powers of 
Europe. Forced to fight in fetters, she 
was doomed to inevitable destruction 
when, if she had been left free to use her 
naval force, she might have solved the 
Eastern question and dictated terms at 
Constantinople. ‘*Woe to the conquered!” 
She has reaped only obloquy and contempt 
for her heroic initiative. The readers 
of this story will recall 
made in a tine poem fifty years ago: 

The air was alla yell, 
The earth was all a flame, 
When the Spartan’s bloody steel 
On the silken turban came. 
But down came all his power 
With chariot and with charge, 
Down fell the arrows’ shower, 
Down sank the Grecian targe. 
Such were the Greeks of old, 
Such shall they be again. 
Shall not the selfsame mould 
Produce the selfsame men? 


THE COMPREHENSIVE SubBJEcT INDEX 
ro UNIVERSAL PROSE FicTION, Com- 
piled and arranged by Zella Allen Dixon, 
A. M. Associate Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1897. 

This is an alphabetical subject-list of 
works of tiction which are founded on fact, 
either historical, physical, psychological 
or moral, Even foreign fiction, provided 
it has a common alphabet, is included. 
The list is contined to novels with a pur- 
pose, founded upon facts not grossly mis- 
represented or misstated. The list will be 
invaluable to librarians, booksellers, and 
the reading public generally. Most novel- 
reading is purposeless. But in the read- 
ing of the books taken up for one hour, 


much useful and instructive information 
can be gathered. By the help of this 
Index a student may even in recreation 


follow out lines of research. It is a notice- 
able fact that this compilation, involving 
so much patient labor and research, is the 
work of a woman, who deserves the thanks 
of all readers of fiction. H. B. BR. 


EVANGELINE. A Tale of Acadie. By 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with | 
illustrations by Violet Oakley and Jes- 
sie Willcox Smith. Boston and New 
York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1507. 


Price, $2.50. 

This beautiful illustrated holiday edition 
of Longfellow’s most widely read and 
popular 
after its completion. 
last line of the poem on his fortieth birth. 


poem appears just fifty years 


The poet wrote the 


day. Additional interest is given to this 


Fnameline 


TheModern STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK. 


| sonal championship. 


| 


the prediction | 
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Iss5 and 1807. Entering Christian Science 
in the autumn of 1879, there did not seem 
to her at first any special cause for per- 
But as the years 
passed on, her eloquent tongue was slowly 
transformed into the pen of a ready 
writer. The result is this series of essays, 
all helping to elucidate the central idea 
that ‘‘all is mind; there is no matter.”’ 
seventy brief, pointed chapters Mrs. 
Woodbury sums up the teachings of the 
school founded by Rev. Mary Bb, Eddy. 
She condemns the perverted teachings 
and practice of mental healing, as prac 
tised by the devotees of so-called mind- 
cure, and gives as the five points of the 


work out its own salvation; death is an 
enemy to be overcome by preaching the 


death by Truth.” H. B. B. 
The graceful and pathetic story of 





Evangeline is still as widely read as ever 
and we think will continue 
centuries. 


’ 


to be so for 
I, B. B. 


Ecuors. <A book of poems by Josephine 
Curtis Woodbury. Decorated by Erie 


Pope. New York and London: G, P, 
| Putnam’s Sons. Large 8vo. 1897. Price, 
$2.50. 


| This beautiful book contains twenty- 
| four poems, all breathing sentiments of 
love and trust. They are dedicated “to 

one | love.’’ The Shadow of the Almighty, 
Seed-time and Harvest, Spring Song, 
Love’s Message, On Peerless Height, and 
The Wonder in Heaven, are typical titles. 
The Te Deum opens thus: 


With senses hushed and _prayer-clasped 
hands, 

[I watch the world’s fierce throes toward 
God; 


I hear a voice which still commands: 
**Come, tread the pathway I have trod. 


“Go, heal the sick! That gospel preach, 

Which cleanses lepers, conquers death! 
Thou every aching heart must reach, 

If thou wouldst follow me!”’ it saith. 
“Take up the cross!’ so runs the Word, 

“Sell all thou hast! Bid sense be still!” 
Thus shalt thou find thy being stirred 

With power to do the Father’s will. 

These poems will be, to those who hold 
this faith, ‘‘echoes”’ from the unseen 
world, and calls toa higher life. uu. B. B. 


SEVEN ON THE Highway. By Blanche 
Willis Howard. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1897. Price, 
$1.25. 

Here are seven striking stories, each 
different in style, conception and charac- 
ters, but each told with a peculiar inten- 
sity. Most of them are descriptive of 
German or European conditions. They 
are intensely democratic in spirit and pur- 
pose, but yet contain little that is dis 
tinctively American. The author has 
genius, and her narratives enchain the 
reader. H. B. B. 





| . . 
FREE TO SERVE. 


York. By E, 
land & Day. 


A tale of Colonial New 
Rayner. 


1897. 


Boston: Cope- 
Price, 31.50. 

The scene of this story is New York in 
the beginning of the 18th century. Duteh 
and English, Indians and Frenchmen. 
appear in its pages. A Puritan New Eng- 
land maiden lends a piquant contrast. 

| The story is full of varied and exciting 
| adventures, but itends welland is healthy, 


most attractive volume by an introduction | 


written by the poet’s daughter, Miss Alice | 


M. Longfellow, who says: 


The publication of Evangeline marked 


a distinct period in my father’s life. It | 


was his first poem of any length and of 
dramatic interest, and it brought him 
more prominently before the public than 
his shorter poems had done. . The 
old Craigie House in Cambridge had be- 
come his permanent home. [lis 
poems as well as Evangeline were written 
in this house, where the windows of his 
study look out on the Charles River and 
the salt meadows beyond. The broad, 
sunny outlook became almost a part of 
his daily life, and is woven into many of 
his poems. 

Howard Pyle highly commends “the 
chaste and simple drawings that illumi 
nate the present volume.’’ He says: 


_ Llike the image of Evangeline standing 
in the hot radiance of the yellow fields 
gathered of their harvests, and I like the 
image of the boat floating out into the 
glassy level of the great river, mirroring 
a reflection of the prismatic light that one 
may easily fancy illuminated the soul of 
the poet himself when he wrote )is lines 
80 long ago, to us of a younger generation. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Voices. By Jose- 

phine Curtis Woodbury. Boston: Sam- 

uel Usher. 1897. 

This handsome octavo volume is largely 
composed of articles written by the author 
under assumed names in various news- 
papers and periodicals between the years 


earlier | 
| 


cheerful and entertaining, i. B. B. 
LITrLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES oO} 
Famous WoMEN. By Elbert Hubbard. 


With twelve Portraits. 
G. P, 


New 
Putnam’s 


York and 


London: Sons. 


Price, Sl. 


The twelve women selected for this vol- | 


| ume are Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Madame Guyon, Harriet Martineau, Char- 
lotte Bronte, Christina Rossetti, Rosa 
Bonheur, Madame deStael, Elizabeth Fry. 

Mary Lamb, Jane Austen, Empress Jose- 
| phine, and Mary Woolstonecraft Shelley. 


the portraits alone are worth the price of 
the volume. H. B. B. 


STIRPICULTURE, OR THE IMPROVEMENT O! 


From the earliest recorded time, thought- 
ful persons have sought to improve the 
human race, some by education and en- 
vironment, others by abstinence from in- 
toxicants, others by prenatal culture by 
the mother; others by natural and sexual 
selection. All agree that whatever may be 
the conditions of existence, man is able to 
modify and improve them, and thus make 
them favorably serve unborn children. 
The final chapter is devoted to a theoreti- 
cal baby. The author describes a child 
brought up under ideal conditions. Dar- 
win does not think that much can be done 
to improve the race by limiting the num- 
ber of offspring. He looks to natural selec- 
tion to weed out the unfit. The strongest 





| true faith: ‘All things were made by God; | 
man was made in His image and likeness; | 
Jesus’ lite is the true way; each soul must | 


. ‘ “ie “a 4 ® | 
Gospel, thus conquering sickness, siu and | 


HOW’S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have know F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 


Toledo, O. 


WALpDING, KInNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





and most vigorous men being able to select 
the most attractive women, should rear as 
many children as they can without over- 
burdening themselves, while the weak, 
imperfect and bad should raise few or 
none. Benjamin Franklin was the fifteenth 
child of his father, and the eighth of ten 


children of his mother. Overwork and 


privations of parents are often the cause of | 
is | 


children’s inferiority. The subject 
treated with delicacy and discrimination, 
and may well enlist the attention of those 
soon tv become ; arents. H. B. B. 


-_- ——— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


GRANDMA KING'S CLOVE APPLE. 


Some years ago it was fashionable to 
make clove apples, and Grandma King 
had made one to keep in her bureau 
drawer, with her caps and neckerchiefs 
and laces, to give them a sweet odor. 
Grandma King was very particular 
about this upper drawer. ‘Tillie knew it; 
still, many times, when no one was in the 
room, she pulled it open a crack—just 
enough to squeeze in her brown hand and 
take out the clove apple to take long, 
deep sniffs at its rough, sweet sides. | 
am afraid that Tillie coveted that apple. 
One day last spring, when grandma was 
out in the garden to see if her sage roots 
were winter-killed, Tillie scudded into 
grandma’s room to the bureau drawer. 
She had not smelled of the apple for a 


week, and she really longed for it. Sieg, 
her little dog, followed on behind. 
Tillie opened the drawer carefully, 


so as not to joggle the cap-borders that 
were standing up stiff and straight all 
ina row; she drew the apple out of its 
nest in the black lace cap, and squeezed 
her little pug nose into it as far as she 
dared. Somehow, the next moment she 
dropped it, and Sieg, standing ready to 
engage in any mischief at hand, seized it, 
and ran with all his might, his great ears 
flapping and his tail whirling around and 
around in delight. 

After the first fright Tillie 1an after 
him, shouting, ‘‘Drop it! Drop it, Sieg!’ 

And Sieg would drop the bitter thing at 
the word of command, but as soon as 
Tillie would come near he would catch it 
up, and run on toward the big ledge where 
he and his little mistress played many an 
hour together. He soon arrived there, 
dropped the apple, and sat down ready 
for a tea-party or anything that Tillie 
pleased to do. 

But the apple kept rolling toward the 
deep, narrow seam in the ledge down 
which Tillie had lost ‘“*Annsophia,’’ her 
best doll, and several of her playthings. 

The provoking thing! She knew that 
was where the apple was going, too, and 
she ran as hard as she could, But it got 
to the edge before her, tilted for a mo- 
ment, then went over into the seam and 
disappeared. 








Oh dear! Tillie lay down flat on the 
ledge, and put first one eye, then the 
other, to the dark crack, and 
squinted till she could scarcely see at all. | 
Then she sat up and cried, and | am sorry | 
to say, boxed Sieg’s ears. 

Well, she told one it, 
grandma did not discover her loss till the 


deep, 


no about and 
next morning, when she went to look for 
a clean cap. 

But Tillie had been making plans, and 
that morning she got permission to go 
over to Uncle Joe's to stay all day, And 
she did not ask to put on her clean frock 
nor her which ber mother 
thought queer, 

That night when she came home her 
arms ached, and her head ached, and her 
Grandma was certain 


best shoes, 


face was very red. 
that it was an attack of ‘‘worms,”’ 
would give Tillie a big dose of “pikry” 
which made the little girl fairly groan; 
but she shut her eyes hard, and took it 
bravely. 

Then she told her mother all about how 
she had lost grandma's clove apple, and 
how sorry was, and had 
worked for Uncle Joe planting corn and 
pumpkin seeds all the long, hot day for 


she how she 


money with which she had bought cloves | 


at the ‘“‘corner”’ store. 


And now would mamma help her make | 


another clove apple for grandma? 

Of course, she would, and mamma kissed 
the poor little sunburned nose tenderly, 
and then, while she very kindly rebuked 
the meddlesome spirit which prompted 
ber to open the drawer without leave, she 
pointed out to Tillie how we must sooner 
or later always suffer for our wrong-doing. 

So the new clove apple’s nest is in the 
black lace cap; and Tillie has one of her 
own now that Grandma King made from 
the biggest Roxbury Russet in the barrel, 
“to remove all temptation,’ grandma 
said.— Youth's Companion. 


-_—-o- 


HUMOROUS. 


“At no time,” said the cornfed philoso- 
pher, “is a man so willing to take the bur- 
den from the weak shoulders of frail 
woman as when she is harassed with the 
care of a large and paying property.’— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


‘ather McDuff (severely)—You should 
be ashamed of yourself, O'Donnell. You 
never know when you have enough. 

O’ Donnell—An’ shure, yer riverence is 
roight! When Oi gets enough Oi’m in- 
sensible.— Puck. 


“Give me a ride on your back, daddy.” 
“No, dear; not here.” 
“Why not, daddy?” 
“Oh, there are too many people about.” 
“But, if you took me on your back, 
there would be all the more room for the 
people!’’— Punch. 


“You say,” said the president of the 
university to the applicant, “that you 
wish to be engaged as professor of anat- 
omy, chemistry and osteology?”’ 

“*Yes, doctor.” 

“Yet you admit that you are not a uni- 
versity-bred man and have no diploma? ”’ 

“That is also true.” 

“This is most extraordinary. I wish 
you would tell me on what you base your 
belief that you could fill that chair satis- 
factorily.”’ 

“T was a juryman in the Luetgert trial 
at Chicago, doctor.”’-—New York World. 





PRACTISE ECONOMY 





In buying medicine as in other matters. 
It is economy to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
because there is more medicinal value in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla than in any other. 
Every bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla con- 
tains 100 doses and will average, taken 
according to directions, to last a month, 
whilie others last but a fortnight. 
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The brief memoirs are well written, and | 


OFFSPRING THROUGH Wiser GENERA- 
TION. By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. New | 
York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. 1897, 





ing 1898 will present to its 
n ot the 


National and Inter-) The 

Social and Economic 
Questions 

Industrial Enterprise 


Art and Literature 





Owen Wister 
Howard Pyle 


Mary E. Wilkins 


THIS BUSY WORLD 
By E.S. MARTIN 
LETTERS FROM LONDON 
By ARNOLD WHITE 


the world 
principal hunt from Bangkok 





W. D. Howells 
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readers a faithful pictorial repre- 
world’s most interesting and important news 


THE NEWS THAT BECOMES HiSTORY 
Weekcy wil! continue 

national Politics in th gre t polit er 
try. Itw 





spondent 


the story of the great gold discoveries. 


LONG SERIALS AND SHORT STORIES 


Two long serials will appear during the 
year, contributed by authors of inter- 
national fame, and will be illustrated 
These and a score of equally prominent 
writers will contribute short stories to the 
John Kendrick Bangs ; Werk ty in 1898, making the paper espe- 
cially rich in fiction. Other features are the 


DEPARTMENTS AND SPECIAL ARTICLES 


A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE AROUND THE WORLD 
In the interest of the Weekty,Caspar Whitney is on his way around 
He will visit Siam in search of big game, making his 
He wiil visit India and then proceed 
to Europe to prepare articles on the sports of Germany and France. 
10c. a copy (send for free prospectus). Subscription $'.00 a year. 
Postage free in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. New York City 
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to participate 
our cout 
treat of the social and ec« 
ions, and of the development 
idle west Its special corre- 
1 the Klondike region will trace 


a itical e nt 





THE RED AXE 
By S.R. CROCK ETT 
THE ASSOCIATED HERMITS 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON 


FOREIGN NOTES 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW 
AMATEUR SPORT 
By CASPAR WHITNEY 





; 
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Henry James 


and | 


Hoop’s PILus are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Easy and yet 
efficient. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





POUNDED 1828. 


(Chauncy-Hall School. 


BOYLSTON, Cor. of BERKELEY ST. 


| Only large coéducational school in Boston. 


Prepares for all collegiate and professional 
| schools in shortest time consistent with 
| good work. 

Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar and High 

School Department. 


TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR, 





Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 
Literature, Oscar Fay 
EXPRESSION \dams Voice, Vocal Ex- 
| l pression, etc., S. S. Curry. 
*h.D. Children’s classes, 
Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to 15 hours a week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Prot. |. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Library. 


SCHOOL OF 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 








| Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults. 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SrectaL Features of the School: 

Classes in Fundawental Training and 
Theory Classes in Hand Culture and 
Pianoforte Technics. Classes in Sight 
Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Me- 
morizing. Classes in Ensemble Playing. 
Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 


r 


Prospectus mailed Free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, me i? Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive Grounds. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Deg 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pefinsylvania St. 


Girls’ Classical School. coh ember “send, 1896, 


Prepares for all colleges admitting women, Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT € 


= BY TAKING THE" 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢ The Overland Limited.’’ 











Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Keclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Ia, Coaches to Senver 
Salt lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 








All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


STEAM HEAT. 


Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 








R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, “=. New York City. 
E. DICKINSON, E.L. LOMAX, 

General Manager. Gen’'l Pass. & Ticket Agent 

OMAHA, NEB. 








HOOSAO 
TUNNEL 
ROUTE. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Bostor for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. M. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, t10.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
t1.50, 3.05, t5.10, 17.10, 8-30, T10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45 + 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Pitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10. 2.00, 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Martborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta - 
tion ticket office, Gruavene Street, Boston, whee 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Axzt. 
Nov. 15, 1897. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
he post-otlice—whether directed to his name or. 
tnother’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
as responsible for the payment. 








COMING CONVENTIONS. 


KANSAS EQuAL SUFFRAGE 
annual convention, Yates Centre, Dec 
and 10. 

Missournr EQuaL SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
annual convention, Bethany, Dec. 8 and 9. 

NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Washington, D.C., 
Feb. 14-19, 1898. 


ASSOCIATION, 
8, 9, 


——-_ 
MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Annual Meeting of the Maine W. 5S. 
A. will be held at Portland, in the Friends’ 
Church, Oak Street, Monday, Dec. 6, at 5 
and 8 P. M. 

The afternoon session will be devoted to 
annual reports of the State Society and aux- 
iliaries, election of oflicers, and a discussion. 
The Remonstrants, who appeared before the 
Legislature last winter, have been invited 
to be present and give their reasons against 
suffrage. Miss Alice Stone Blackwell will 
lead the discussion in the aftirmative. Both 
sides will be open to the house. 

In the evening the president, Mrs. Hannah 
J. Bailey, will make her annual address, to 
be followed by a Symposium; ‘*‘What Wom- 
an’s Vote Will Do.’ In the Home, in the 
School, in the Municipality, and ethically. 

Among the evening speakers will be Miss 
Blackwell of Boston, Mrs. Hamilton of Saco, 
Mrs. Helen Cofiin Beedy of Bangor, and 


other well known and eloquent suffragists. - 


E. H. O., Sec. 


-_-- 


KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Kansas Equal Suffrage Association 
will hold its Fourteenth Annual Conven- 
tion in Yates Centre, Dec. 8, 9 and 10, 1897, 
Executive Committee meeting at 4 o’clock, 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Wednesday evening a reception to dele- 
gates. Convention at 10 o’clock Thursday 
morning, in the Baptist church. 

Addresses by Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Mrs. 
Helen Campbell, Rev. Edith Hill-Booker, 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, Dr. Sarah O. Hall, 
Mrs. Henrietta Stoddard-Turner, Mrs. 8. A. 

. Lord, and others. 

Holders of State membership tickets and 
any member of a club in good standing are 
entitled to seats and votes. 

Speakers and members are offered hospi- 
tality. Write to Mrs. J. E. Wirick, chairman 
of the committee on entertainment, Yates 
Centre, Kansas. 

Katie R. Appison, President. 
B. B. Batrp, Cor. Sec. 


CLUBBING RATES FOR 1898. 





The WoMAN’s JOURNAL will make the 
following reduced rates to subscribers’ 
who desire to take also either one of the 
following periodicals: 


Regular With Together 

Price W. J. 
Atlantic $4.00 $6.50 $5.25 
Forum 3.00 5.50 4.50 
Harper’s 4.00 50 5.00 
Pop. Science 5.00 7.50 6.50 
Century 4.00 6.50 5.50 
Review of Reviews 2.50 5.00 4.00 
New England 3.00 5.50 4.50 
Chautauquan 2.00 4.50 4.00 
Arena 2.50 5.00 4.00 
Independent 3.00 5.50 4.50 
Outlook 3.00 5.50 4-75 
Scientific American 3.00 5-50 4.50 
Public Opinion 2.50 5.00 4.00° 
Harper's Weekly 4.00 6.50 5-25 
Literature 4,00 6.50 5-50 
Trained Motherhood 1.00 3.50 2.75 
Mother’s journal 1.00 3-50 2.00 
Good Housekeeping 2.00 4.50 3.75 
Kindergarten 200 4.50 3.50 
Harper's Bazar 4.00 6.50 5.25 
St. Nicholas 300 550 450 
Harper’s Kound Table __ 1.00 350 3.00 
Youth’s Companion | 175 4.25 3.25 


New sub. 


SAMPLE COPIES. 


This number of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
is sent to a number of persons not on its 
subscription list to give them opportunity 
to learn its merits and to become sub- 
scribers. 





— - —_——- eens 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS UF MASSACHUSETTS 
WOMEN. 


The speakers at the annual dinner of 
the Boston Boot and Shoe Club, as re- 
ported by the Transcript, gave the women 
who were present very inadequate infor- 
mation as to their legal status. 

Gen. Edgar B. Champlin said that ‘‘al- 
most the only advantage men have over 
women is the right to make the laws 
which give or deny them their rights.” 
This is incorrect. Men have important 
legal advantages over women. Take, for 
instance, the legal relation of a mother to 
her child. In Massachusetts no married 
mother has any share in its custody or 
control. The father is its sole guardian 
and custodian. And the only way in which 
the mother can get any custody and con- 
trol is by first breaking up the family, 
applying for a legal separation, and then 
petitioning the Judge of Probate for her 
child, in which case the Judge may grant 
or withhold it, taking into consideration 
not the rights and feelings of either par- 


| 





ent, but the supposed interest of the 
child. Women often live unhappily with 
unworthy husbands at the sacrifice of 
health, happiness and self-respect, solely 
because they dread a possible separation 
from their children. In regard to the in- 
heritance of property from each other, 


the proportions are unequal, almost always 


against and never in favor of the wife. 

If a wife dies without children 
without a will, the husband takes the 
whole of her personal property, no matter 
how large it may be, or how many rela- 
tives she may have living; but if a hus- 
band dies without children and without a 
will, the wife does not get the whole of 


} 
and 


his personal property so long as the hus- | 


band has a single relative living, no mat- 
ter how distant the relative 


may be. | 
There are many other differences, which | 


Gen. Champlin might easily discover if he | 


should read the statutes and decisions of 
Massachusetts. 

But worse than all else is the false legal 
conception of the relation of husband and 
wife as that of superior and dependent, 
instead of a lifelong partnership of equals 
with reciprocal rights and duties. 

Attorney-General Knowlton congratu- 
lated the women on the many concessions 
they have received at the hands of men 
during the past fifty years, but he did not 
mention the fact that these concessions 
have been wrung from reluctant Legisla- 
tures by women who have devoted their 
lives to securing for women these conces- 
sions. He declared that ‘if woman does 
not have full and free suffrage, it is be- 
cause noteven a respectable minority have 
shown any desire to exercise the privilege 
if it were extended to them.’’ Surely Mr. 
Knowlton forgot, or did not know that in 
each of the four States where women 
have had the full privilege extended, they 
vote much more generally than do the 
men of Massachusetts, and more generally 
than the men of their own States. Judge 
Kingman testified before our Legislature 
that in Wyoming 80 per cent. of the men 
habitually vote, and 90 per cent. of the 
women, percentages never reached by 
men in Massachusetts. The Secretary of 
State of Wyoming has recently published 
similar figures. 

Col. Wm. M. Olin, secretary of the 
Commonwealth, paid a high and just trib- 
ute to the heroism of women in the field 
during the Civil War; but he forgot to 
remind fiis hearers that the Republican 
party, in the reconstruction, left these 
brave women the political inferiors of the 
recently emancipated negro slaves and the 
political equals of Jefferson Davis. 

H. B.. B. 


>_> -— 


COLORADO AGAIN. 





One of many good reasons why every 
believer in equal suffrage should take a 
suffrage paper is in order to have the 
means of correcting false reports. There 
is now an organized society formed for 
the express purpose of opposing equal 
rights fur women. It makes a specialty of 
circulating in the press throughout the 
country unfavorable statements, generally 
anonymous, about the working of equal 
suffrage in the States where it prevails. 
These reports, when investigated, almost 
always turn out to be either wholly false 
or grossly exaggerated, but it is essential 
that some one should take the trouble to 
sift them and find out the facts. This 
the suffrage papers do; and some of our 
best suffrage leaflets have been compiled 
from letters written over their own names 
by men and women of character and 
position, in answer to these anonymous 
slanders. 

It is important that the truth should be 
published in every paper which has pub- 
lished the lie, or at least that every paper 
which has published the lie should have 
an opportunity to publish the truth if it 
will. This can only be done by the co- 
operation of the friends of equal rights all 
over the country. They must have the 
facts ready wherewith to scotch the snake 
as soon as it shows its head in their local 
papers. In this way every such falsehood 
may be made a means to bring out the 
truth. 

For suffrage debates, also, it is essential 
to know the answers to the misstatements 
which form the staple of the opposition. 
1 have heard a suffrage debate in which 
young men with good ability and a good 
cause were entirely worsted by an array 
of false statistics and misstatements of 
fact, to all of which there were conclu- 
sive and crushing answers-—answers that 
they would have found in the files of any 
suffrage paper. Every believer in equal 
rights should not only put his trust in 
Providence, but keep his powder dry, and 
also keep a good supply of it on hand, 
Take the suffrage papers yourself, and 
make a Christmas present of them to your 
friends. 

The latest slander about Colorado ap- 
peared in an anonymous letter in the Bos- 
ton Transcript. Several letters in regard 
to the matter, from well-known and 
highly-respected Colorado women, will be 
found in another column. A. S. B. 





Santa Claus for Woman Suffrage! 





BUY YOUR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AT 


THE 


Grand Bazaar... 








suffragists, as follows: 


Tue MAssAcnusetts WOMAN SUFFRAGE AsSOcIA- 
T1on will hold a Bazaar for the sale of useful and fancy 
goods, at Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Tuesday, Dec. 7, at 12 o’clock, to Saturday, Dec. 11, both 
days inclusive, mornings, afternoons, and evenings, 

Many of the tables have been named for leading 


viz., 





Mary A. Livermore W. C. T. U. table, 
miscellaneous goods. 

Lucy Stone table, miscellaneous goods. 

Julia Ward Howe table, Literature. 

William Lloyd Garrison, Roxbury table. 

Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain table. 

General N. P. Banks, Waltham table. 

Abby E. Davis, Newton table, miscel- 
laneous, with Art annex. 

Lydia Maria Child (Medford), Basket 
supply table. 


Sarah H. Southwick, Wellesley Hills 
table, Kitchen furnishings and groceries. 

Martha Perry Lowe, Somerville table. 

City Point, Aprons. 

City Point Juniors, Paper Novelties. 

Brookline, useful and fancy articles. 

Malden, useful and fancy articles. 

Cambridge, confectionery. 

Jellies and preserves table. 

Pop-corn and potato chips table. 

Dolls. 








Attractive Entertainments 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will preside. 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 7. 


Every Evening as Follows: 


The Bazaar will be formally opened with a brief ad- 


dress by Col. H. A. Thomas, Postmaster of Boston, Miss Gretchen Schofield will sing. 
Music will be furnished by an Orchestra under the direction of Miss Harriet W. 


Brown. 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 8. 
of the Emerson School of Oratory. 
Thursday evening, Dec. 9. 
of her visit to Queen Victoria. 
tribute several selections. 
Friday evening, Dec. 10. 


An Entertainment will be given by the students 


Little Mrs. Gen. Tom Thumb will give an account 
Miss Ella Chamberlain, the whistling soloist, will con- 


Entertainment will be given by pupils from the Posse 


Gymnasium; music by the Newton Mandolin and Guitar Club. 


Saturday, Dec. 11. 


Music and speaking. 


The café will be under the direction of the well-known caterer, Mrs. Abbie H. 


Cates, of Craigie Inn, Cambridge. 
Dee, 7. 


It will be open for business at 12 o’clock, Tuesday, 


The decorations are in charge of G. A. Severy & Co., 288 Boylston St., Boston. 





Family tickets admitting 


tickets, admitting a single person, 50 cents. 


10 cents, 


50 cents. Season 


Single admission, 


7 persons, 


Tickets for Sale at the Suffrage Headquarters, 3 Park Street, Boston. 








ANTEDILUVIAN PRINCETON. 

Miss Elizabeth D. Mcllvaine, principal 
of Evelyn College, writes to the Boston 
Transcript: 

It is with great regret that I tell you 
that the opposition of Princeton Univer- 
sity to any work for the higher education 
for women in connection with the univer- 
sity has so discouraged the friends of 
Evelyn College as to cause them to think 
it wise to close the institution for the 
present, at least until Princeton should 
come to a better mind. During the life 
of my father, the late president of Evelyn, 
Rev. J. H. Melivaine, D. D., this opposi- 
tion was ina measure kept out of sight, 
though always a hindrance to the work, 
but since his death it has become open 
and outspoken—especially in view of a 
growing interest in the State of New 
Jersey in woman’s work—and expresses 
itself in the form of a fear that Evelyn 
College may detract funds from Princeton, 
Princeton is thus left the only great uni- 
versity in the known world which refuses 
in any form to recognize the educational 
work of women. 

tev. Dr. Buckley objected to the admis- 
sion of women as lay delegates to the 
Methodist General Conference, for the 
frankly avowed reason that ‘whenever 
you put a woman in, you put a. man out.” 
Yet it was clearly for the advantage of 
the whole church, men as well as women, 
that the lay delegates should be the ablest 
persons who could be chosen, no matter 
whether women or men. 

Princeton seems to have been animated 
by the same narrow and selfish spirit. It 
feared that if a college for women existed 
side by side with it, some gifts. which 
would otherwise have gone to Princeton 
might go to Evelyn. But it is clearly for 
the advantage of the men as well as the 
women of New Jersey that New Jersey’s 
young women should be educated. 

Selfishness is almost always short- 
sighted, and Princeton’s hope of securing 
more money in this manner is likely to 
prove a signal miscalculation. Those per- 
sons of wealth who are interested in edu- 
cation for women, and who might have 
made gifts to Evelyn College, will hard- 
ly feel much inclined to give anything 
to Princeton while it maintains its pres- 
ent antediluvian attitude A. S. B. 


SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 

The last meeting of the Bazar Commit- 
tee before the Bazar was held Monday 
afternoon. The tables were all nearly 
ready, and lots were drawn for position, 
and a few final arrangements made. There 
is every prospect that there will be a 
valuable and attractive display of goods. 

The Lydia Maria Child table, represent- 
ing Medford, will have a large and unique 
assortment of baskets, from Ceylon, 
Alaska, the Klondike, ete. 

The Mary A. Livermore table, repre- 
senting largely the W. C. T. U., will have 
miscellaneous goods. So will the Lucy 
Stone table, the William Lloyd Garrison 
(Roxbury) table, the Gen. N. P. Banks 
(Waltham) table, the Martha Perry Lowe 
(Somerville) table, and the Brookline and 
Malden tables. The Abby E. Davis (New- 
ton) and Ednah D. Cheney (Jamaica 
Plain) tables will also be miscellaneous, 
the former with an Art Annex, the latter 
with a depar.ment of Natural Objects. 

Mrs. S. Maria Parsons, a niece of Lydia 
Maria Child, has given to the Ednah D. 
Cheney table a number of rare old anti- 
slavery books and pamphlets, formerly 
the property of her aunt: “Authentic 
Anecdotes of American Slavery,” ‘Anti- 
slavery Catechism,” ‘‘Testimonials to the 
Life and Character of the late Francis 
Jackson,’ ‘‘An Appeal in Favor of that 
Class of Americans called Africans,” 
“The Duty of Disobedience to the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act,”’ and “The Right Way the 
Safe Way,” all written by Mrs. Child; 
also a copy of the Antislavery Almanac 
for 1843, an old New England Primer, 
now very scarce, a copy of ‘Ion,’ and 
other rare books, and some valuable auto- 
graphs. The Julia Ward Howe Table 
will be mainly a book table. Some 200 
new books will be offered for sale very 
low. 


The Sarah H. Southwick (Wellesley 
Hills) table will have a large stock of 
kitchen furnishings and groceries, Dover 
egg-beaters, and a variety of improved 
kitchen utensils and other useful articles. 

The City Point League is the only one 





that furnishes two tables—an apron table 


a 
supplied by the older members, and a table 
with all sorts of paper novelties, Supplied 
by the young people. 

East Boston will furnish Christmas pud- 
dings so good that they ought to put an 
end to the delusion that suffragists do not 
know how to cook. The same may be 
said of the Jellies and Preserves table 
under Mrs. Moreland, of Everett, and the 
table of pop-corn and potato chips pro- 
vided by Mrs. W. J. Bixbee. The Cam. 
bridge table will make a specialty of con- 
| fectionery, which is expected to be deli- 
cious. Contributions of home-made candy 
for this table may be sent to Mrs, M, P, C. 
Billings, 17 Perry Street, Cambridgeport, 

So many contributions, beautiful and 
useful, have arrived by mail and ex press 
during the last few days, that it is im- 
possible to acknowledge each of them in- 
dividually. Hearty thanks are hereby 
tendered to the donors, one and all. , 


Thursday evening, Dec. 9, little Mrs, 
Gen, Tom Thumb will give an account of 
her visit to Queen Victoria, and there 
will be music, 

Friday -evening, Dec. 10, the pupils 
from the Posse Gymnasium will give an 
entertainment, and music will be fur- 
nished by the Newton Mandolin and 
Guitar Club. 

On Saturday evening, Dec. 11, there 
will be music and addresses. 

The café will be under the direction of 
Mrs. Abbie F. Cates, of Craigie Inn, Cam- 
bridge. It will be open for business at 
noon on Tuesday, Dec. 7. 

The Bazar will be formally opened on 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 7, Mrs. Livermore 
presiding. There will be an address by 
Col. H. A. Thomas, Postmaster of Bos- 
ton. Miss Gretchen Schofield will sing, 
and music will be furnished by an orches- 
tra under the direction of Miss Harriet 
W. Brown. 

Wednesday evening an entertainment 
will be given by the students of the Emer- 
son College of Oratory; particulars in 
another column. 

It was voted that Miss Turner be man- 
ager, with Mrs. Watson as associate man- 
ager, and Messrs. Anders and Rodman as 
aids; also that the books contributed by the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL be sold for the benefit 
of the JouRNAL, 

Goods must not be sent to Lorimer Hall 
in advance of the opening of the Bazar, as 
there is no place to store them. Each 
League is requested to get its own goods 
to Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, as 
early as possible on the morning of Dec. 
7. Goods sent by scattered friends, or by 
those living at a distance, may be sent in 
advance to the office of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A., 3 Park Street, Boston. 

Season tickets, and family tickets ad- 
mitting seven persons, price 50 cents. 

Buy your Christmas presents at the 
Suffrage Bazar, and bring all your friends, 
relations and acquaintances. A. S. B. 


oe 


IN MEMORIAM. 


ALBERT 0. WILLCOX. 

The death of Albert O. Willcox, Nov. 
15, removes a remarkable man, whose 
career during the eighty-seven years of 
his life was filled with valuable work for 
anti-slavery, woman suffrage and temper- 
ance. In 1835 he signed the constitution 
of the American Anti-slavery Society, 
which had its office in the Tract Society 
Building on Nassau Street, New York. 
He was one of the pioneers in woman 
suffrage, beginning his advocacy in 1831, 
after hearing an address by Lucretia Mott, 
at Lambertville, N. J., where he then 
lived, sixty-six years ago, five years be- 
fore Abraham Lincoln declared himself 
for equal suffrage, and seventeen years 


before the Seneca Falls Convention in 
1848. 
Mr. Willcox was once associated with 


the great merchant, A. T. Stewart, where 
he served for four years as dispenser of 


credits. Later he established in Paris, 
London, and in several cities of the 
United States, the Dunn Mercantile 


Agency, which has since been a great 
financial success, and is a permanent in- 
stitution. Subsequent to this he entered 
into the business of fire and life insurance, 
which has been securely established by 
his two sons, 

Mr. Willcox’s first wife was Ann Eliza- 
beth Hamilton, of New York, by whom 
he had four children; three sons, Hamil- 
ton, Albert and David, and one daughter, 
Bessie, who died a few years ago. 

His second wife was Dr. Jennie V. 
Stanton, of New York, with whom he 
took up his residence in Saratoga six 
years ago. He is survived by his three 
sons, a sister, Mrs. T. C. Fanning, of 
Brooklyn, Rev. William H. Willcox, of 
Malden, Mass., and Rev. G. B. Willcox, of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Willcox had been in failing health 
for two and a half years. At their quiet 
residence in Saratoga, N.Y., he was faith- 
fully and tenderly cared for by his wife, 
who revered his manhood, culture, and 
record of usefulness. 

Mr. Willcox was of a deep religious char- 
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acter of the Congregational form. He was 
a co-worker with Henry Ward Beecher, 
and others of the same denomination. He 
was born May 10, 1810, and was 87 years 
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Sorosis Shoe. 


New Dept. at Head of Main Stairc 


The New 
SHOE 
FOR Women 





We have obtained the absolute control 
of this famous shoe for Boston, 


THOUSANDS OF WOMEN | 


In 


answer to that great demand we have con- | 


have asked for our shoe department. 


tracted for the most celebrated Women’s | 
Shoe of the age. | 
We indorse it as well made, easy, hand- | 


some, and the price will tell its own story. | 


$3.50" 


Two YEARS were spent in extensive 


preparation and careful construction of 


“SOROSIS,” the rew shoe for women, 
before offering them to the public. 
Nearly seventy thousand dollars were | 


expended in operating public working 


| 
| 
exhibits in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, | 


Pittsburg and London, where every detail | 
of manufacture was witnessed by hun- 
dreds of thousands of interested people. 
The completed result of these exhibits is | 
the “SOROSIS” of to-day, the most ad- 
vanced woman’s shoe. 


THE EXTREME OF FASHION 
PERFECTION o: COMMON SENSE 


The only American shoe ever manufact- 
ured successfully and introduced in Lon- 
don. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
Winter Street, Boston. 


LADIES 


Attention is Called to Our 


FALL HATS 


Being New and Striking 
in Shape with our New 
Styles of Trimming. 


, ee 
FOUND ONLY AT __ 


0.A, JENKINS & CO. 











407 Washington St. 





| 
| 
| 


ART... | 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Your attention is invited to 
| 
| 





our large collection of 


Photographs 


— Oor— 


Works of Art, 


y : Many of which are printed 
™ in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE. 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing. 





Soule Photograph Co., 


338 Washington Street. 
One Flight. 





! 
and six months old at the time of his | 


death. 

For many years Mr. Willcox always 
visited the WomaAn’s JoURNAL office in 
Boston on his way to and from his sum- | 
mer vacation at Nantucket. Always he 
expressed his unfailing faith and con- 
fidence in final victory, while renewing | 
We shall miss his genial 





his subscription. 
and gracious presence, and remember him 


as one of the last survivors of the ‘“thome 
guard” We | 


of pioneer social reformers. 


tender to his wife and children and sur- 
viving relatives our heartfelt sympathy. 





Houghton 
6 Dutton. 


Bo 


Tremont and Beacon Sts., 





Lamp Department 


(ALBION BASEMENT.) 


Reduce Your Gas Bills! 
Increase Your Light! 





The **American’”’ 


Incandescent Gas Burner 


Will give three times the light of an 
ordinary gas burner for one-third the 
cost, and it gives a beautiful, soft, 
white light. The 
gas burner in the world. 
and thousands of them 
the last few weeks, and every pur- 
chaser delighted with them. Can be 
attached to gas_ bracket. 


demonstration in 

Lamp Department. Price 08 

only 98c. each.......... 

We are the exclusive Boston 
Agents for this Burner, which 
you cannot purchase elsewhere 
in this city. 


best incandescent 
Thousands 


sold within 


any See 


our 








OUR 


“Knockabout” 


School and Play Suit 
FOR LADS. 


Sizes, 5 to 14 Years. 
$5.00. 


HIS suit is substantially 
trimmed with tough and 
durable linings, threads, etc., 
and the seams are double- 
stitched and stayed with tape, 
rendering them impossible to rip 
The trousers are fitted with 
our patent “Cavalry” or double 
knee, and extra pieces and but- 


'tons accompany each suit. 


Our“Knockabout” suit is got- 
ten up to resist hard and unre- 
mitting usage, and parents will 
find ita most satisfactory invest- 


ment. 





TH E NAME “‘KNOCKABOUT”’ is origi- 

nal with us, being our own idea and 
copyright, and the cloth used in the manu- 
facture of the suits, which is made especially 
for us, is subjected to the most vigorous ex- 
amination and test for purity of fibre, 
strength of weave and careful blending of its 
non-soiling and non-fading colors, before we 
allow a yard of it to be cut. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


‘ 


| 





Boston 


|) terests 


| women. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Dec, 1, 1897. 

Editors Woman's Journal 
Since the recent State Convention at 
Geneva, at which a statement was made 
of the laws inimical to women proposed 
or passed at the Legislative session last 


winter, I have received several letters in 


regard to one which attracted especial at- 
tention, and in fact the only one enacted. 
This was pushed through as rapidly as 


| 


possible, and had received the Governor's | 
signature before our Charter campaign | 


had been fairly begun. 
Mrs. Almy was at Albany, she took cog- 
nizance of all measures affecting the in- 
of women, and we were thus 
enabled to watch all further attempts to 
pass injurious laws, such as the proposed 


Of course, after | 


CAKE S 

FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 





“ SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH 


Morse Bros. Pi-ops.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 





in like manner by those who should be | 


friends and supporters—including the 


| Congregationalist. 


Township School Act, the bill to curtail | 
the widow’s right of dower, and others. | 


As so many persons are interested, and it 
may greatly affect the property rights of 
women, I will state the facts: 

Soon after the Legislative session of 
1897 began, Hlon. Egbert A. Brackett, the 
senator from the 28th District, residing in 
Saratoga, prepared a bill which was intro- 
duced in the Senate Jan. 13, and passed 
that body within a week. It was pushed 
through the Assembly the following week, 
and promptly received the signature of 
Governor Black, so that it became a law 
before February 1. This measure was en- 
titled ‘An act to amend Section 1273 of the 
code of civil procedure, with respect to 
confessions of judgment by married 
” ‘The law read thus : 

Section 1273. A judgment by confession 
may be entered, without action, either for 
money due or to become due, or to secure 
a person against contingent liability in 
behalf of the defendant, or both, as pre- 
scribed in this article. A married woman 
may confess such judgment if the debt was 
contracted for the benefit of her separate es- 
tate, or in the course of any trade or other 
business carried on by her on her sole and 
separate account. 

The act provided that the italicised 
words should be stricken out, thus mak- 


ing the property of a married woman 
liable for debts not contracted for the 
benefit of her separate estate, or in the 


course of her own especial business. In 
other words, the operation of this new law 
may be’ that the property of a married 
woman shall be liable for obligations con- 
tracted by her husband, in which her in- 
terests may be involved. The protection 
which the laws of this State have given to 
wives, in holding property when the hus- 
band is bankrupt, and their exemption 
from all obligations to pay his debts, has 
often been denounced as unfair, and law- 
yers in active practice ~ometimes object 
to the statutes which have heretofore pro- 
tected married women from confessing 
judgment on liabilities incurred for them- 
selves or their children, especially in cases 
where the property was given by the hus- 
band for the obvious purpose of avoiding 
such payment. And yet it seems only 
right the wife and mother should own the 
home, and that it should be beyond the 
reach of a confession of judgment, except 
for her own business debts. 

Just how far-reaching this new pro- 
vision will be, just what harm it may 
work to the interests of the women of the 
State, I leave to those learned in the law 
to determine; but this much is certain, 
that the enactment of such an amendment 
of the code, which must be of vital inter- 
est to thousands of women, ought to prove 
even to those most indifferent to political 
rights, how important it is that we should 
have some representation in the law-mak- 
ing body. LiILLie DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Are you tired of restaurants? Get your 
dinner at the café of the Suffrage Bazar, 
Dec, 7-11. 

Two young Armenian women want 
places to do sewing and light housework. 
Both speak some English. Several young 
men, able to speak English, and having 
some experience of housework, want 
places for general household work. They 
bring excellent recommendations as to 
character. 


The entertainment to be given by the 
students of the Emerson College of Ora- 
tory at the Suffrage Fair, Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 8, will include a brief ad- 
dress by Miss Mary Bass Merritt, songs 
by Miss Greta Masson, reading, ‘‘Girlish 
Worship,’’ by Miss Sadie Foss Lamprell, 
and reading, “Star Bright,’ by Miss 
Catharine Matson Tinker. 

teferring to the recent celebration of 
Founder’s Day at Mt. Holyoke College, 
the Congregationalist says: 

Mary Lyon was the Joan of Are, fight- 
ing not with steel and sword, but none 
the less a valiant leader in a battle for 
education and the uplifting of women. At 
every step she was opposed by those who 
should have been friends and supporters. 

Those who are now fighting the battle 
for the equal rights of women are opposed 








THE FAELTEN PIANO SCHOOL. 


The success attending the establish- | 


ment of Mr. Carl Faelten’s Pianoforte 
School in Boston has been most gratify- 
ing, and is atribute to the genius and 
ability of this well-known instructor, 
whose system is acknowledged to be one 
of the best in the world. As the Spring- 
field Republican remarks, ‘*The plan of 
Mr. Faelton should be put in practice in 
every city.’”’ There is no reason why 
sound and thorough private instruction 
for children should not be furnished at a 
cost well within the reach of the general 
public. : 

For $30 a child receives two lessons of 
one hour’s duration each week for thirty- 
eight weeks, less than 40 cents a lesson, 
and these lessons given by a man who is 
a recognized authority in musical matters. 
It is the class system that enables the 
teacher to accomplish this, and the public 
to enjoy the benefit. This requires the 
ample facilities furnished at the Faelton 
School. To understand how a number of 
children can be taught in one room, where 
are eight pianos, with a pupil at each, is 
worth a visit from interested parents; and 
visitors are always welcome. 

As for advanced students, to those who 
enter the school with some proficiency in 
piano playing, but with serious technical 
and musical defects, every advantage is 
offered to correct their faults. Special 
classes in hand-culture and pianoforte 
technics enable them to attain greater 
keyboard facility, while classes in sight 
playing and practical keyboard harmony 
enable them to study a wider range of 
musical works with a positive knowledge 
of what they are doing. 

As a training school for teachers it has 
special advantages, and the completion of 
their studies finds them equipped with a 
practical knowledge in a profession which 
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The District School as it Was. 
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is broadening out more and more every 
year. In these advanced departments, a 
student receives six or seven one-hour 
lessons a week at about the same price 
that one lesson a week costs with a first- 
class teacher. As to the necessity of 


| taking six or seven lessons a week, a cer- 


tain amount of practice and study of the 
right sort must be accomplished under 
the supervision of the teacher in order to 
succeed, and those who do not do their 
stated amount of this work will be left 
behind. 

There is one other feature which must 
commend this school to the good opinion 
and confidence of parents, and that is the 
care taken that young pupils shall come 
in contact with none but pure and whole- 
some influences. This cannot be too 
highly commended. 

A visit to this institution, in the Steinert 
Hall Annex, corner Boylston and Carver 
Streets, Boston, is the most direct way to 
gain further information as to the remark- 
able facilities offered to obtain a musical 
education on surprisingly low terms. But 
the character of that education does not 


| suffer from the cheapness of the price at 


which it is secured. 

The faculty of the Faelten Pianoforte 
School is as follows: Carl Faelten, direc- 
tor, pianoforte, graduating class and ad- 
vanced grades exclusively; George A. Bur- 
dett, harmony, counterpoint and form, 
lecturer on history of music and other 
topics; Reinhold Faelten, pianoforte, sup- 
plementary studies, normal department ; 
Marie Dewing (Mrs. Reinhold Faelten), 
pianoforte and supplementary studies; 
Isabel M. Munn (Mrs, Charles A. White), 
pianoforte, hand-culture and _ technic 
course; the management being under H. 
F. Spurr, Jr., business manager and 
secretary. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


Theatre. 


Branch 





CASTLE 
SQUARE 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont: 
Office 168 Tremont St. 9 


FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 
MONDAY®DEC. 6.~ONE WBEK. 


TRILBY. 


Evening Prices, 25c. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats, 25c. Daily at 2and8 P.M. 


Grand Opera House. 


GEO.W.MAGEE, - ~- _ Lessee and Manager 
Telephone 1109 Tremont. 
WEEK COMMENCING DEC. 6, 
The Famous Comedian, WM. BRADY 
and a strong cast in 


The Waifs of 
New York. 


Even’gs at 8. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 
Eve., 20€., 30C., 50C., 75C. Mat., 20€., 30C., 50c. 
NEXT.—THE WHITE SLAVE 
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IOWA. 


lowa Loan 
& Trust Co. 
ERTS ee, 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


CAPITAL, - - $500,000 
370,000 


ee 


Surplus and 
Undivided Earnings, 





you can safely invest your money at 
5% % in Bonds ot this Company, in 
amounts of $200, $300, $500, and $1000. 
Principal and Interest payable at Chem- 
ical National Bank, New York. 


$0600 008 





Call on, or address 


WM. E. JENKS, 
31 Milk Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
ROOM 406. 


How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated - 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 











M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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A cheerful and a changeful page, 

God's bright and intricate device 

Of days and seasons doth sufiice. 
oe 


AT EVENTIDE. 


RIDDLE CORLEY. 


BY MARY 





I am too tired to sew ; upon my lap, 
Weary and spent, my idle fingers lie; 
The needle is too heavy for my hand, 
I fold the tiny dress and put it by. 
The little maid, so weary of her play, 
Must wear her faded frock another day. 


Here, close beside me, lies my dainty book 

With quaint, bright fancies 'mid its flow- 
ing rhyme, 

Waiting through all the full and busy hours 

For one short space of free, untrammelled 
time. 
I touch its covers with a tender hand— 
My brain is dull; 1 cannot understand. 





I am too tired to pray, O pitying Lord! 
I only know the day's hard tasks are done. 
I bring my burdens—thou canst count them 
o'er; 
I lay them down before thee every one; 
I only long for sleep, to still my pain, 
And strength to take my burdens up again. 


- -_—-- —— 


“HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP.” 


He sees when their footsteps falter, 
When their heart grows weak and faint, 
He marks when their strength is failing, 
And listens to each complaint. 
He bids them rest for a season, 
For the pathway has grown too steep; 
And folded in fair green pastures 
He giveth his loved ones sleep. 


Like weary and worn-out children 
That sigh for the daylight's close, 
He knows that they oft are longing 
For home and its sweet repose; 
So he calls them in from their labors, 
Ere the shadows around them creep, 
And silently watching o’er them, 
He giveth his loved ones sleep. 


He giveth it, oh, so gently! 

As a mother might hush to rest 
The babe that she softly pillows 

So tenderly on her breast; 
Forgotten are now the trials 

And sorrows that made them weep, 
For with many a soothing promise, 

He giveth his loved ones sleep. 


He giveth it! Friends the dearest 
Can never that boon bestow; 

But he touches the drooping eyelids, 
And placid the features grow ; 

Their foes may gather around them, 
And storms may around them weep, 

But guarding them safe from danger, 
He giveth his loved ones sleep. 


All dread of the distant future, 
All fears that oppress to-day, 

Like mists that clear in the sunlight, 
Have noiselessly passed away. 

Nor call nor clamor can rouse them 
From slumbers so pure and deep: 

For only His voice can reach them 
Who giveth his loved ones sleep. 


—_—- 


TWO NEW WOMEN. 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


“Well?” 

“Well?” 

The two girls looked at each other. The 
down-droop in ‘Ria’s mouth exaggerated 


itself, and even France’s cheerful face 
lengthened. Here was a dilemma, sure 


enough! Jot laid by with a broken leg, 
and almost three months before the dis- 
trict began and, as ‘Ria said, 
“they could teach some money into the 


schools 


home treasury.” 

“There's nothing for it but to hire out 
haying in 
gloomily. 


Jot’s place,’ Frances. said, 
*Maybe Farmer Curtice would 
count both of us as one man.” 

“Well, whiy not do it?” 

*Ria’s instant acceptance of the dubious 
plan, uttered only in fun, took away 
France's breath. She sat suddenly up- 
right in the hammock and looked over at 
*Ria, suspicion in her eyes. ‘* ’Ria Pen- 
dennis, do you feel sick—in your head or 
anywhere?” she cried. 

“IT feel sick in my heart.” 

But actually *Ria’s mouth undrooped 
and the corners turned up into a laugh at 


France's astonished face. 

“Why don't we ‘hire out,’ as you poet 
ically express it France Pendennis?’ she 
repeated, sobering again. 

“Hire out haying? Do you sober-honest 
mean it? Why, we're girls—nothing but 
girls!’ 

France had been disappointed for eigh- 
teen years and six months because she 
was not a boy, and there was plenty of 
scorn, now, in her voice. 

“Well, we're strong, well girls, with 
plenty of muscle in our arms and cour- 


age (hey, Francie?) in our hearts, and 
aren't we suffering for out-of-doors and 


sunshine and air, after cooping up in 
schoolrooms nine months? That's just 
what we need. So, ma'am! Advance your 
objection, or forever after hold your 
peace.”’ 


| fair’n square. 





France began to pace up and down the 


After a few minutes she stopped in front 
of ’Ria’s chair and struck an attitude: 
‘At your service, mum; dollar’n a’arf a 
day,” she said, solemnly. 

‘**Done,”’ laughed ’Ria, ‘‘unless Mr. 
Curtice has something to say to the con- 
trary. Let's go and see him.” 

These girls lived on a little run-out farm 
in New England—one of the farms so 
many young people ‘‘tabandon,”’ when left 
its heirs. But the Pendennis children 
stuck stanchly to the old home. The girls 
taught school, and fourteen-year-old Jot 
‘*iobbed,”’ as he expressed it, when he was 
not in school studying like a little hero. 
Just now, an accident had laid him by, 
fuming and resisting, with a broken bone. 
Poor Jot! All the girls’ money had gone 
to pay the rest of the mortgage, and he 
had counted so proudly on helping them 
all summer long! And how they did need 
the money, too! 

“You do hayin’!”’ 
claimed, sceptically. [lis reugh features 
expressed supreme amazement ‘Why, 
you ain’t nothin’ but two slips of gals, 
with them white fingers of yours, an’ 
slim’s a hitchin’ post! You look as if you 
belonged in the settin’-room, playin’ the 
pianner,”’ 

“Our ‘pianner’ is out of tune, Mr. Cur- 
tice,’ France said, gravely. ‘And, be- 
sides,”’ she added, with a furtive twinkle, 
“some hitching-posts are made of iron, 
if they are slim.” 

‘Try us, Mr. Curtice—please do,” ’Ria 
pleaded, gently. ‘‘We are very strong, 
both of us, and you can’t think how will- 
ing. France can ride the rake all the 
afternoon long, and I'll rake in the corners 
and after the loads.”’ 

“Pll buid the loads for you,” France 
said, stoutly. “I did it or twice, 
fun. They called me an 


Abner Curtice ex- 


’ 


once 
one summer, in 
artist, then.’ 
In spite of himself, Curtice laughed. 
Ilow it transfigured his grizzled old face! 
“You can piece us together and make a 
” persisted France, 
“Don’t you think 


’ 


man of us, you know, 
seeing her advantage. 
we'd piece out?” 

“Well, well, come along an’ take a try 
at it, then,’’ the old farmer said, at last, 
“but [ereckon you'll git all-creation sick 
of it the fust day.” 

It was hard work the “‘fust day.” Un- 
trained, girlish muscles twinged pitilessly, 
and France declared the end of her nose 
felt like a martyr’s at the stake. ‘If it 
only wasn't so long!”’ she mourned, ‘'It 
reaches so far out under Jot’s hat-brim!”’ 

But they persevered. They kept at it 
bravely, day in and day out, keeping poor 
Jot comforted with their merry stories of 
haps and mishaps, when the day’s work 
was over. 

Curtice watched them from under his 
broad hat, and gradually the hard lines in 
his face softened into easy ones. 

When the fields stretched, stubbly and 
clean, acre after acre, and the work was 
done and the big barns stored with sweet- 
smelling hay, the girls went bravely for 
their wages. 

Hlow brown and healthy their faces 
looked, in spite of lines of tiredness in 
llow proud they looked over the 
money the old farmer dropped slowly 
into their hands! 

“Yo better count 
right, | reekon,” 

“Why, Mr. Curtiee,” France exclaimed, 


them! 


it an’ see if it’s all 
he said, 


“you've given me the whole of it! You've 
made a mistake!” 
She glanced at ‘Ria’s full hand, and 


then at him, inquiringly. 


“You've made two men of us, don't 
you see, instead of one?” 

“Well,”’ Curtice said, in his slow voice, 
**T piecened you out, an’ you made two 
men.”’ 


When the 
scientious pride, he seated himself com- 


girls objected with con- 
fortably on the grindstone and proceeded 
to explain. 

“No, no,” he said, waving them back as 
they tried to hand him some of the money. 
“No, That money you 
Hayin’ ain't what it used 
for 


no. belongs to 
to be. Now there's machines 
mowin ‘n’ rakin’, an’ loadin’ an’ 
loadin’, they ain't so much dependin 
main strength as there 


‘ 


on- 


on muscle an’ 
is on havin’ good, keen-sighted eyes an’ 
quick enough jedgment to make the 
machines do the work for you jest’s they'd 
oughter doit. You've arnt your money.” 

The old man’s eyes twinkled pleasantly 
at them. He got up and backed away 
toward the house, still warding them off 
persistently. 

“Il won't take a cent of it back,”’ he 
said, ‘‘not a cent. Good-mornin’, gentle- 
men!" 


-_<-- 


THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI EXPOSITION. 





Progressive women will be glad to hear 
there is to be no Woman's Building at the 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha, 
Neb., next year, says the N. O. Daily 





which is to have jurisdiction over educa- 
tional matters and congresses of philo- 
sophical and scientific societies, as well as 
over all branches of woman’s work. It will 
have charge of the exhibits of the work 
of public schools, kindergartens, manual 
training and industrial schools, and all 
schools of special instruction. The board 
is composed of twenty-seven women, 
chosen from Omaha, South Omaha, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, and two from each of the six 
congressional districts in Nebraska out- 
side of Omaha. An advisory council, to 
be named later, will be composed of two 


women from each State outside of Ne- 
braska. A prize competition prior to the 


Exposition will stimulate the preparation 
of exhibits. Any child may 
Many prizes wi'l be offered. Winners will 
be given space in the educational exhibit. 


compete, 


| The Woman's Board proposes to erect a 








building to be devoted to the work of 
children of the Trans-Mississippi region. 


oe —_— — 


CLUBS FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 





misunderstood if I say that there is an ele- 
ment of inconsistency even in the women’s 
clubs, which are now being so widely ex- 
tended, and are doubtless doing, on the 
whole, so much valuable work. 
originated, no doubt, in the monopoly by 
men of all the features which make club 
life so absorbing to many that we 
men described in the newspapers as ‘‘club- 
men,” as if it were arecognized profession. 
Women have envied the variety offered 
by club life, its opportunities of meeting, 
its conveniences, its libraries, its enter- 
tainments; and they have transferred 
many of these to women’s clubs, after 
purifying and improving them by the 
transfer. Now that they have succeeded 
beyond all question, it is time to ask 
whether these institutions do not bring 
with them some of the very evils of which 
complaint was made when clubs were 
monopolized by men—evils of which the 
separation of the sexes is the head and 
front. 

To one who believes, as I do, that the 
equal coéperation of the sexes, so far as 
their natures and functions permit, is the 
goal of modern society, that in schools, 
colleges, professions, courts, churches, 
voting-places, and homes, the mutual in- 
fluence of men and women is essential, 
there is a distrust of all that separates 
them. I have never belonged to a club or 
society of men which I did not think 
would be improved by admitting women 
as members; nor have I ever addressed a 
society of women only, without feeling 
that the presence of men would be an ad- 
dition. Therefore, while cordially approv- 
ing of women’s clubs, it is only as means 
to an end; and if there are any who re- 
gard them as being in themselves an end, 
this seems to me an evil to be corrected. 

It is perhaps because England has been 
confessedly the leader and pioneer in club 
life, that one finds in London, side by side 
with such palaces as the Athenzum and 
Reform Club, institutions palatial, 
where the sexes associate on equal terms, 
as they do in the Appalachian Mountain 
Club in Boston, or in the Nineteenth 
Century Club or Drawing-Room Club or 
Authors’ Guild in New York, this being 
done in the English clubs with much 
more ample provision, It appears from 
that indispensable London guide-book, 
“Who's Who” for 1897, that there are in 
that city nine ladies’ clubs, as such, of 


less 


sufficient importance to be catalogued; and 
also six to which both sexes may belong 
Each of latter 
its own, and the annual payment ranges 


these has a club-house of 
from ten shillings up to tive guineas. In 
the present state of civilization it is found 
as easy to conduct such an institution 
with propriety as to conduct an evening 
party; and it seems as if this country, 
which has so surpassed Europe in the 
freedom safely accorded to women, should 
also afford to them the privilege of joint 
membership .in eclubs.—T7T. W. Higginson 
in Harper's Bazar. 

-_———-— 


A PLUCKY WIDOW. 





The Grand Forks Plaindealer tells of a 
widow, Mrs. Blackbird, who has six small 
children, all of whom, in addition to her 
aged parents, she supports by work in a 
laundry. She has saved the money with 
which to buy lumber for a house, and 
with her own hands has built a dwelling. 
This was done by labor early in the morn- 
ing and late at night during the summer, 
her regular work being performed as 
usual, Almost the entire carpenter work 
has been done by this energetic woman, 
and the family are now sheltered by the 
home-made house, the interior of which 
is almost completed. Mrs. Blackbird 
now amuses herself evenings by lathing 
the interior, and will soon have it ready 
for plaster. The house is not large, but 


| clergy comes from this State. 


to vote than if she really were a blackbird. 


-_—-- 


NATIONAL FRANCHISE REPORT. 

The following report of the year’s work 
of the Franchise Department was sub- 
mitted at the recent National W. C. T. U 
Convention in Buffalo, N. Y., by the 
National Superintendent, Miss Marie C. 
Brehm: 

A retrospective view of the work in 
this department during the year reveals 
the fact that progress has been made, 
though much is of an unreported nature. 
From reports received, the following is 
submitted: 

CALIFORNIA. 

Sends a good report through its active 
State Superintendent, Miss Sarah Sever- 
ance. There are 194 unions, every one 
of which is doing some work. The 
most favorable report of help from the 
The press 
also is helping grandly by publishing 
articles favorable to equal suffrage. Many 
lectures and one contest are reported in 
the interests of the department. Plans 


| are made for more franchise contests next 
It will be at the risk, perhaps, of being | 


year. Parlor meetings to the number of 
two hundred have been held. Steady edu- 
cational work is being done to overcome 


| the opposition which made itself felt and 


They | 


see | 


| in favor of 








counted during the campaign last year. 
110,355 voters voted in favor of the 
women last November, 137,099 against 
them. Many did not vote at all. Outside 
the slums of Oakland and San Francisco 
the vote was favorable. ‘Twenty-one of the 
fifty-seven counties returned a majority 
the full enfranchisement of 
women. The W. C. T. U. held the 
churches and did much of the quiet hand 
to hand work in the campaign. They are 
not discouraged, but expect to win next 
time. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Reports codperation with the Equal 
Suffrage Association for the passage of all 
bills giving the franchise to women in 
any degree. Among these were bills giving 
full municipal suffrage; one to partially 
enfranchise tax-paying women; the right 
to vote upon the license question, and 
one asking for a constitutional amend- 
ment giving full suffrage. The one meet- 
ing with most favor was that giving 
women the right to vote upon municipal 
questions involving the spending of money. 
This bill passed the Lower House, but was 
defeated in the Senate. Many letters were 
written to representatives in behalf of the 
bills, and there was a large attendance of 
women at the Legislature during the 
hearing in the committee rooms and in 
Representative Hall. Petitions were cir- 
culated, 9,840 pages of literature reported 
distributed, fifty-two addresses on Fran- 
chise made, beside having the subject a part 
of many other meetings, and forty-eight 
articles in the press. A growing interest 
in the department is reported, with a 
great advance in public sentiment. Mrs. 
Annie C, 8. Fenner, the capable superin- 
tendent, keeps in touch with the press by 
writing for it, visits unions and cuonven- 
tions, and distributes as much literature as 
the entire State reports. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 

The Legislature has submitted an equal 
suffrage amendment to be voted on in ’98, 
Preparatory work is being done along all 
lines, and they are working towards suc- 
cess. 

NORTH DAKOTA, 

Has had Miss Yates lecturing through 
the State. ‘Twenty thousand pages of 
literature have been distributed. Fifty-six 
franchise papers are taken, Sixty per 
cent. of the women are reported as having 
voted in school elections. The Y. W. 
Cc. T. U.'s in the State have adopted a 
plan of work for the year, and one month 
is to be devoted to the Franchise Depart- 
ment. 

INDIANA, 

Reports a great advance in public sen- 
timent, chietly owing to the contests 
and public meetings held to educate the 
people on this important question, Twenty 
medals have been awarded. Forty fran- 
chise papers are reported as being taken 
by unions, and ninety-one articles pub 
lished in local papers. Four thousand 
three hundred and forty-seven pages ot 
literature distributed. Eleven franchise 
lectures, sermons by ministers 
twelve parlor meetings held in the interes: 


seven 


of this department. Greensburg had 
Woman's Congress, with the Nations 
Superintendent to give the closing a 


dress. Good work is being done by mo- 
of the unions. 


ILLINOIs, 


Has had numerous public meetings, ad 
dresses in conventions, suffrage contest- 
debates, sermons, and has had the subject 
brought prominently before the Summe 
Assemblies. A petition with 40,000 signi 
tures asking that an amendment to thie 
State Constitution to strike out the word 
‘male’? be submitted to a vote of the 
people in 1898, was presented to the Ley- 
islature. It failed to secure submission, 
but considerable interest was awakened 
throughout the State. Mrs. Ada H. Ke)- 
ley, the State Superintendent, writes: 
“Suffrage for women is to-day more in 
favor among men than is prohibition ot 
the liquor traffic. I know of no better 
way to work than to continue our de- 
mands from year to year until a rising 
tide of justice and righteousness shall 
bring our hopes to full fruition in the 
better day coming, when ‘“‘there shall be 
neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor 
free, neither male nor female, but all one 
in Christ Jesus.”’ 


State preparatory to petitioning tie Leg. 
islature to submit an amendment to the 
State Constitution to a vote of the ‘“mey 
people.”’ Miss Ella Moffat, State superip. 
| tendent, reports personal work in 37 coup. 
ties in the State, beside the work done in 
connection with the Equal Suffrage Aggo. 
ciation convention,. The cause is crowing 
in interest, and promises victory ere long 


KANSAS, 


Reports seven district superintendents 
| hard at work, one of whom reports ‘‘bush 
| els of literature”’ distributed; another re. 
ports 1,000 pages. The Woman's Jour. 
NAL, Tribune and other franchise papers 
have many readers in the State of Kansas, 
The department had an exhibit at each o; 
the Chautauquas in the State, where liter. 
ature was freely distributed. At the 
municipal and school elections, women 
voted in larger numbers than in any preyi 
ous year, taking the State as a whole; and 
in many of the smaller towns the wom 
en's vote approximated 50 per cent. of the 
whole. Four weekly papers publish a 
franchise column regularly. Contests, 
parlor meetings and public meetings have 
been held in large numbers, and thorough 
educational work along all lines is carried 
on with the hope of soon securing the ful! 
ballot for women. 


MARYLAND. 


Reports that sentiment in favor of equal 
suffrage is growing. Much literature has 
been distributed, and many public meet. 
ings held in the interests of the depart 
ment. The laws of Maryland of interest 
to women have been compiled by Edwin 
Higgins, and the book is received with 


much favor, and is helping the cause 
along. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
This has been a year of educational! 


work, and a steady growth of public senti- 
ment, that great forerunner of law, is re- 
ported, The Constitutional Amendment 
| for full suffrage was defeated in the last 

Legislature by a vote, including pairs, of 
| 74to 107. This isa marked gain from the 
| previous year. The ‘‘License’’ Woman's 
| Suffrage Bill was defeated by a vote of 
108 to 125, a majority of 17 ina total of 
233 votes. Last year the majority against 
it was 23 ina total of 209; thus the tide in 
favor of equal rights is rising in Massa- 
chusetts. The advance is most marked in 
country districts, where hitherto the sen- 
timent has been almost dormant. Peti- 
tions for full suffrage, municipal suffrage, 
license suffrage, and raising the age ot 
protection have been widely circulated. 
The study of civic government has been 
quite generally taken up, Literature has 
been freely distributed. Articles pub- 
lished in local papers, lectures, contests, 
parlor meetings and sermons by ministers 
are reported in very encouraging numbers. 
Women voted in school elections in such 
numbers that the public ought to be con- 
vinced that women will vote, when they 
may. 





MICHIGAN, 


on 


Reports that 257 Unions have superin- 
tendents of franchise. Ninety-six fran- 
chise contests have been held. The unions 
are studying municipal affairs and gov- 
ernmental life. One hundred and twenty- 
one unions sent in enthusiastic reports of 
the participation of women in school elec- 
tions. Equality is being preached by men 
and women, and the sentiment is on the 
up grade. Scarcely a lecture has been 
delivered that has not had a goodly share 
of equal suffrage init. Itis only a ques 
tion of time when Michigan will have full 
suffrage for its women. Mission work in 
the franchise department has gone steadily 
on during the year, 
MISSOURL 


The State Convention of the Missouri 
E, 8. A. was held in Kansas City, and the 
W. C. T. U. women of that city and of the 
State gave valuable aid. Petitions were 
sent to the Legislature asking that an 
amendment to the Constitution, granting 
women equal political rights with men, 
be submitted to the voters. Many letters 
| were sent to the members of the 
Legislature asking favorable considera- 
tion for bills of special interest to women. 
The large vote cast for the woman candi- 
date on the board in St, Louis 
Was encouraging; out of a total of 27,000, 
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nearly 11,000 were cast for oma 
The president of the Seventeenth District 
was appointed on the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections. Suffrage days 
were held at the Carthage and Maysville 
Chautauquas. Good speakers were pres- 
ent, and much favorable sentiment was 
created. Four thousand pages of litera- 
ture were distributed, and fifteen articles 
published by the press. 
NEBRASKA, 

Mrs. Zara A. Wilson reports consider- 
able work attempted in legislative lines. 
A municipal suffrage bill providing that 
women with the same qualifications as 
men should vote on all questions, and for 
all officers n t prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion, was introduced, Another bill pro- 
viding that women owning real property 
should vote for bonds, and that men 
should also vote upon a property qualifi- 
cation, was presented; also a joint resolu- 
tion to Congress petitioning for an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution prohibit- 
ing the disfranchisement of citizens by 
the States on account of sex. A member 
(of his own accord) introduced a Dill for 
the submission of an amendment to the 


State Constitution, giving women full 
suffrage. This was defeated. While the 


above bills seemed to have a favorable re- 
ception, they were finally defeated by a 
set of circumstances so varied that space 
forbids any attempt to define them. Peti- 
tions were circulated, letters written, 
literature distributed, and a great deal of 
steady efficient work done Mrs. Wilson 
has published a compilation of Nebraska 
laws of interest to women, which unions 
will study during this year. 


NEVADA. 


Reports franchise contests in the high 
schools, State University, and a whole 
day devoted to a franchise contest by a 
large literary club. The unions coéperated 
with the Equal Suffrage Society in peti- 
tioning the Legislature to amend the Con- 
stitution by striking out the word ‘‘male.”’ 
The bill passed the Senate by a two-thirds 
yote, and was lost in the House by a tie 
vote; so one vote more would have meant 
victory. ‘The women are getting ready to 
try again. Considerable literature has 
been distributed, and much educational 
work done. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Has done splendid work, and made 
heroic efforts for bettering conditions in 
that State. Petitions have been circulated, 
letters written, meetings held in the in- 
terest of the amendment granting women 
the right to vote for members of the Board 
of Education, The majority of the men 
voted ‘no’? on that, as they did on some 
other reform questions. The agitation 
resulting from this work has resulted in 
many converts, and the cause of equal 
rights stands higher than it did before. 
This State has 43 local superintendents, 
and 16 county superintendents; 8,160 pages 
of literature have been distributed; 115 
public meetings held on the franchise 
question; 45 newspaper articles published. 
Nine of the eleven counties report an in- 
crease in public sentiment. ‘Two sermons 
by ministers are reported, and four books 
on Political Economy read in unions; 74 
franchise papers taken. 

NEW YORK. 

Reports eight county superintendents 
of the department out of the sixty coun 
ties in the State. The subject of franchise 
has been presented in most of the County 
Conventions. Many unions have the sub- 
ject regularly on their programmes once 
amonth. New York women have had the 
school suffrage for seventeen years. This 
year there was some danger of their losing 
this bit of suffrage. The returns from 
School elections were so great as to con- 
vince the public that women appreciate 
the right to vote, be it ever so little. In 
several cases the woman vote was greater 
than that of the men, and in one city it 
Was 50 per cent. The press called atten- 
tion to the large womau’s vote this year. 
Systematic work is being done through 
public meetings, study clubs, press and 
literature. Reporting is not quite so sys- 
tematic. 

OHIO. 

Some literature has been distributed. 
The Equal Suffrage Association Study 
Plan has been adopted by some unions. 
Special effort has been made to appoint 
Superintendents. 

OREGON. 

Reports 2.780 pages of literature dis- 
tributed. 
interest of franchise. Papers are taken in 
all parts of the State. Women vote at 
School elections in equal numbers with 
men, and it is considered the popular 
thing to do. 
worked for the amendment, which should 
have been ratified by the Legislature in 
January, 1897. The Legislature failed to 
organize, so nothing was accomplished, 
and the plan is to be ready when it comes 
Up in *99, 


— 
the woman. 


Eleven parlor meetings jn the | 


Unions all over the State | 





PENNSYLVANIA, 


Mrs. A. F. Bryce sends a most encour- 
aging report of work done, and desires 
mention to be made of very successful 
contests, with original orations by both 
men and women, and recommends these 
to local superintendents all over the coun- 
try as the best method of making public 
sentiment and giving momentum to the 
canse. She reports that the W. C. T. U. 
coOperates with the E. 8. A., the Citizens’ 
Leagues, the New Century Club, the 
Travellers’ and other women’s clubs, and 
that through this work sentiment has 
been made and the membership of the 
unions increased. Four counties report 
the election of women on school boards. 
Petitions have been sent to the Legislature 
to urge favorable law-making for widuws 
sharing in the estate of their husbands. 
The enfranchisement of women has be- 
come a popular subject for discussion. 
Franchise papers to the number of fifty- 
eight are taken; 60,965 pages of literature 
have been distributed; eighty-eight arti- 
cles published in the press; eighteen fran- 
chise lectures and eight contests are re- 
ported, Sermons by ministers, 2; parlor 
meetings, 45. Thirty-five counties furnish 
this report,with 115 local superintendents. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Reports advance in public sentiment. 
Special effort has been made toward ap- 
pointing superintendents in local unions. 
Some literature has been distributed, and 
addresses on woman’s enfranchisement 
are reported. More work has been done 
than has been statistically reported. 

TENNESSEE. 

Mrs. Mary T. MecTeer, the faithful, per- 
sistent State superintendent, reports 3,225 
pages of literature distributed, and has 
sent out a very comprehensive letter of 
instruction to every union in the State. 
Several unions report franchise lectures 
and articles published in newspapers. 
The sentiment is growing in favor of 
woman's ballot, the E. S. A. having organ- 
ized the State during the past year, and 
held a State Convention with twenty-two 
delegates. There are equal suffrage asso- 
ciations in ten towns where unions are 
located, and these are largely composed 
of members of the unions. 

TEXAS. 

Reports considerable literature distrib- 
uted, a list of subscribers to franchise 
papers, and many petitions and letters 
sent to the Legislature urging the passage 
of laws for the benefit of women and chil- 
dren. Public sentiment is on the increase. 

VERMONT. 

Reports an increase of both local and 
county superintendents. Progress has 
been made all along the line. Actual op- 
position is gradually disappearing, and 
the faithful ones are doing what they can 
to awaken interest in the work. 

WISCONSIN. 

Has a new superintendent who has not 
yet learned how to secure reports from 
districts and counties. Parlor meetings 
have been held and literature distributed. 

WASHINGTON, WEST. 

Is more fortunate than some of the sis- 
ter States, as an amendment to State Con- 
stitution is to be submitted to the voters. 
While the amendment was pending, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of personal letters 
were written to members of the Legisla- 
ture by the women of our unions and 
friends whom they interested. More work 
has been done through personal letters 
than by petitions. Plans are being made 
for the education of voters for 1898. Suf- 
frage contests have been adopted as a de- 
partment of work. General officers and 
superintendents are planning to make suf- 
frage more prominent 
Forty copies of the WomAN’s JOURNAL 


have been placed in public reading-rooms | 


throughout the State: 3.000 copies of the 
Woman's Column have been distributed, 
and much literature in leaflet form. 
Women voted quite generally at the 
school elections. There are ten State 
superintendents more to be heard from, 
but no reports have been received. One 
of our lecturers sends the following, which 
I append to this report: ‘*The unions are 
ready now for suffrage, and will work for 
it. Iam tired of doing hospital work. I 
am tired of bearing away the dead and 
binding up the wounded. I am tired of 
working for the effect and not the cause. 
I want active tield service. 
votes of the home to 


the destroyer of homes. The women are 


waking up, they are opening the windows | 


of their souls, and letting in the light. 
How clear then is duty! 
strength to do our work as it is shown us 


| in the coming years.” 


Respectfully submitted, 
MARIE C. BREuM, 
National Superintendent. 








Wuat Hood's Sarsaparilla has done for 
others it will also do for you. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla cures all blood diseases, 


in all their work, ! 


I want the | 
meet the votes of | 


God give us | 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





At a recent meeting of the National 
W. S. A. of Massachusetts, held at 7! 
Hancock Street, Boston, Dr. Salome Mer- 
ritt, Mrs. M. A. P. Neall and Mrs. A. M. 
Mahoney were elected delegates to the 
annual convention of National American 
| W.S. A. Miss L. A. Hatch was elected a 
member of the National American Execu- 
| tive Committee. 


A movement is now on foot in St. 
Louis, Mo., to secure a medal of honor 
from Congress for Mrs. Delina Roberts, of 
367 Chouteau Avenue, for heroic action 
| during the Civil War, when she was only 
| sixteen years old. President McKinley 
has laid the matter before the War De- 
| partment, and it is expected that it will 
be acted upon soon after Congress assem- 
bles. 

The immigration laws of this country 
forbid the admittance of polygamists. Six 
Mohammedan Syrians arrived at the port 
of New York recently, and, admitting 
under cross-examination that they  be- 
lieved a religion that countenances polyg- 
amy and that they also believed in the 
custom, they were held for further ex- 
amination and possible deportation to 
Turkey. The representatives of the Sul- 
tan ia this country intend to make this a 
test case, 

First Assistant Postmaster - General 
Heath has transmitted to the postal ad- 
ministration of the German Government, 
through second assistant Shallenbarger, 
a comprehensive report on the employ- 
ment of women in the Government ger 
vice. He states that there are 71,022 post- 
offices in the United States, at each of 
which there are several employees, who 
lawfully may be either men or women. 
The same salary is paid to women as to 
men for the same character of work. The 
conclusion of the department is that, al- 
together, the services of women have 
proved almost if not equally satisfactory 
| with those of men. 


Anne Gardner Hale, a Massachu- 
setts woman, for a number of years has 
been a contributor of prose and verse to 
popular magazines. Her latest produc- 
tion is ‘‘Folly’s Bells,’’ beautifully printed, 
and bound in cloth, with handsome gold 
design on cover. Fifty-two pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $1. Will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of price by the publishers, the 
Peter Paul Book Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Msr. Keifsnider, of St. Louis, has 
published a new book of Proverbs, ‘‘Gil- 
gal, or Stones that Pave the Way to Suc- 
cess.’ The preface affirms that a man 
who is honest because “honesty is the 
best policy,’ would as readily be dis- 
honest, if dishonesty were the best policy. 
A man who in Rome does as the Romans 
do, would in Turkey do as do the Turks, 
and in Spain as Spaniards do. 


The platform of the Lake Mohonk In- 
dian Conference, adopted at the annual 
session, has no new planks, but the old 
ones are replaned and relaid with care. 
While rations are still dealt out in an in- 
discriminate way to able-bodied and 
feeble alike, while the spirit of Civil Ser 
vice Reform is divorced from the practical 
application of the rules, and while appro- 
priations for sectarian schools continue 
and those for the use of field matrons are 
withheld, there must be the same tone of 
regret and concern in the utterance of the 
friends of the Indian. Improvement in 
many directions is evident, notably in the 
condition of the Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hoes, and there was a note of hope and 
encouragement in the report from the 
Indian Territory made by the Hon. H. L. 
Dawes.—N. Y. Outlook. 





An appeal has been made for contribu- 
tions to complete the Lowell memorial 
fund. The movement began more than a 
year ago to preserve the available part of 
Elmwood, which has for nearly 
eighty years the homestead of the Lowell 
| family, as a suitable memorial to James 
Russell Lowell, when the division of much 
| of the estate into house lots was threat- 
ened. Lowell's only living daughter has 
given the cause her hearty support, and 
has offered, with the consent of her trus 
tees, to give an a. tional strip of land 
| from the mansion-house lot to make a 
| finer approach to the proposed park. The 
mansion house itself is not included in the 





been 


purchase, as it cannot be sold, being held 
ona special trust for Lowell’s daughter 
and her children. The Metropolitan Park 
Commissioners have agreed to give one- 
| third of the amount required. President 


F. Richards is secretary of the Lowell 
Memorial. 








THE two ENAMELINE factories, in Maine 
and New Jersey, are running constantly 
night and day, and are unable to supply 
the demand. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MINNESOTA NOTES. 





The National Suffrage Conference held 
in Minneapolis Nov. 15 and 16 was a great 
success. 


“The opening session called out such a 
gathering as is rarely brought together 
by any reform or philanthropic movement. 
Miss Hay made a quick, decisive and 
energetic chairman, who did not allow a 
moment to be wasted nor any exercise to 
drag.”’ 

In opening, Miss Hay explained the 
nature of the series of conferences now 
being held in different parts of the 
country, and read a note from Rev. W. 
B. Riley, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, expressing his hearty sympathy 
with the cause. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt introduced 
the discussion, saying in part: One by 
one various rights and liberties have come 
to woman. But it has been becaure a 
few women of courage have taken on 
themselves to stand for the new idea and 
follow it through to success. We now 
come to the final step—for woman to 
secure the privilege of having her opinion 
counted, ‘The blockisa rigid constitution, 
which can be changed only by a major- 
ity of men. When we go to the men they 
say: ‘When a majority of women want 
the change, then they may vote.” ‘This 
means that we must convert the majority 
of men and the majority of women. It 
means that every woman who feels the 
need of the ballot must come out and 
make her influence felt, for it is not by 
individual action that this reform may 
win, as the others did, but by collective 
effort. The responsibility of this last 
step rests on your shoulders and mine, 
and for this reason we are spreading our 
propaganda. 

Mrs. W. B. Leach, president of the 
Woman’s Council, said that apart from 
the sentimental side of the question, she 
believed it would be settled from the 
standpoint of purity in politics. The 
right to govern resides in the consent of 
the governed, says the Constitution, but 
the famous declaration of Lincoln should 
read, “A government of all the people, 
by half the people, for all the people.” 

The greeting of North Dakota equal 
suffragists was extended by Miss Mary 
Whedon, president of the State Associa- 
tion. Dakota, she said, was not behind 
other States in woman’s progress, and 
active use of the school sutfrage was 
pointed to asa proof. Miss Whedon said 
that the women most active in work for 
suffrage are not laboring for their own 
sake, but for others, and for those to 
come after. 

Next followed a symposium on equal 
suffrage from four standpoints. Mrs. 
Julia B. Nelson, of Red Wing, for many 
years president of the State Association, 
answered the question, ‘‘Does the tax- 
paying woman need the ballot?’’ She 
said that the argument from the stand- 
point of the taxpayer appealed to many 
men, who could readily be brought to see 
the injustice of taxing women for im- 
provements to which they had not con- 
sented. After a_ practical illustration 
from the bridge question at Red Wing, 
Mrs. Nelson said she believed the time 
would come when Robin Hood’s methods 
would be considered no more reprehensi- 
ble than the acts of men who take from 
women money to support a government 
in which they have no voice. ‘The daugh- 
ters of today have become as wise as 
their fathers of old, who said, ‘*Taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” 

Miss Nellie Eggleston discussed equal 
suffrage from the standpoint of the wage- 
earner, and showed the need of the ballot 
for working women. 

In the absence of Dr. Adele Hutchinson, 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw spoke for the profes- 
sional women. She said that in the pro- 
fessions women had not the same privi- 
leges as men. She related her own ex- 
perience when seeking ordination, which 
was refused to her and grant d to a class 
of forty-two men without special inquiry 
into their fitness, aside from ability to 
pass the examinations, while at the same 
time the authorities of the theological 
school were pleading for workers, saying, 
**The fields are white and the laborers are 
few.’ The women were called of the 
Lord, but not of man. 

Mrs. Cheta Ferris Lutz, acting presi- 
dent of the Minnesota W. 8S. A., told why 
the wife and mother needed the ballot. 
She said that the argument that women 
did not need suffrage because they were 
not in business would not hold, for the 
business of the majority of women is the 
rearing of boys and girls, than which 
there is no more magnificent business on 
earth, and they need the ballot to protect 
their business interests. 

tev. Alice Palmer, of Wayzata, dis- 
cussed ‘The Advancement of Women in 
Foreign Countries.’’ She gave a pathetic 
account of the first woman’s convention 
ever held among the blanketed women of 
Congo, who, in spite of the degradation 
brought to them largely through the in- 
fluence of corrupt commercial relations, 
had gathered to reénforce each other in 
the performance of their duties to their 
husbands and homes. The women of this 
country could help the women of that 
continent, she said, if they had the chance 
to remove the degradation and corruption 


| that exists in our government. 





Miss Anthony made a short closing 
address, receiving the Chautauqua salute 
as she rose to speak. Allusion had been 
made by previous speakers to the defeat 
of the constitutional amendment in Dakota 
eight years ago. Miss Anthony said that 
the National Suffrage Association will not 
raise a dollar nor lift a finger in the com- 
ing amendment campaign in Dakota unless 
the amendment is indorsed by the domi- 
nant political parties. Experience has 
shown that this is necessary to success. 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 


The Minneapolis Journal says: | 
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_ School of Medicine. 


in New England. 

First medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course as an essen- 
tial to graduation. 

A general hospital, a hospital for the 
insane, and a large dispensary furnish over 
20,000 patients annually for clinical study. 

Large, well-equipped laboratories; ex- 
perienced teaching force; advanced meth- 
| ods; high standards. 

1. T. TALBOT, M. D., Dean. 
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JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Registrar. 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Tuition in part for Alnical service (20,000 
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Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 
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ae ° 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. [1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this paper 
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OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N., College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 
Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897. A four years’ graded course of Lectures 
Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 
work, offers pay advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 
Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M. D. 


Can be consulted at his office, 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from 8 to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 





Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
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DAILY TRAINS TO 


Colorado, Utah and California. 
ooo — 

At 10 P. M. every night the Chicago, 
Milwauxee & St. Paul Railway train 
leaves the Union Passenger Station (Canal 
and Adams Streets, Chicago) with elegant- 
ly equipped Palace Sleeping Cars for Den- 
ver and other Colorado points, with 
through connections at Denver for Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, San Francisco, and 
points in Southern California. The route 
to Denver is via Omahaand Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and is first-class in every respect. 
All the modern facilities of travel are in- 
cluded in this direct route to Colorado— 
the Eldorado of the West. The allied 
lines composing the route, viz., the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway— 
Chicago to Omaha—and the Rock Island 
and Pacific—Omaha to Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs—have united to make this 
the most popular route to all points west 
of the Missouri River. Sleeping-car reser- 
vations may be made two weeks in ad- 
vance by letter or postal card addressed to 
F. A. Miller, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Chicago, Il. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MINNESOTA NOTES. 
(Continued from Seventh Page.) 

At the evening meeting there was not 
even standing-room. Mrs, A. T. Anderson 
presided, After the invocation by Rev. J.M. 
Heard, Miss Belle Rolston sang a soprano 
solo and Miss Bertha Maude Pratt gave a 
whistling solo. Dr. Cora Smith Eaton 
then came to the platform and said that ! 
all classes had been represented in the 
conference except the children, the future | 
citizens, and, that they might not be 
left out, seventy-eight of these embryo 
vote s would like to come for a moment 
and pay a tribute to Miss Anthony. At 
this they begun to march in by couples, 
and as they passed Miss Anthony each 
dropped a rosebud into her lap. Miss 
Anthony was quite overcome by this deli- 
cate tribute, and stooped to shake hands 
with them as they passed. When all had 
gathered before the pulpit she made a 
short speech especially to the children, 
expressing her delight in the compliment, 
which she took for the principle otf 
suffrage rather than for herself. This 
pretty diversion was planned by Mrs. May 
Dudley Greeley. 

Miss Anthony in her address said that 
men often wondered why the government 
seemed deaf, blind and dumb in all direc- 
tions save in the money direction, and why 
it was impossible to obtain consideration 
for moral questions. She claimed as the 
chief season, the nun-enfranchisement of 
women, into whose hands are thrown all 
questions of a moral, educational and 
charitable nature. She spoke of the 
futility of women’s efforts to obtain the 
passage of important bills along these 
lines because they have not the power 
either to make or to unmake laws; that 
the question confronting every petition is 
‘How many votes do you represent ?”’ 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt closed with a 
strong address along historical lines. 








THE RECEPTION, 

Between the afternoon and evening 
meetings, a reception was given by the 
Woman’s Council at the public library in 
honor of the distinguished guests. The 
directors’ room was filled to overflowing. 
Miss Anthony, Mrs. Catt, Miss Shaw and 
Miss Hay stood in the receiving line with 
Mrs. Leach, Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Rich and 
other officers of the council. Dr, Hosmer 
spoke a few words of greeting, and Mrs. 
Catt responded. Several musical num 
bers were given by Mrs. H. J. Fletcher. 
Mrs. Robert Pratt, wife of the mayor, 
presided. 

On the moning of Nov. 16, the Minne 
sota W. 8S. A. held its annual meeting, 
straightened out a good deal of business, 
and put things in good shape for an effec 
tive year’s work. Dr. Cora Smith Eaton 
was elected president. 

In the afternoon, the Suffrage Confer- 
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ence resumed its sessions. Mrs, Ada 
Warner Gray spoke on ‘What Have 
Women Accomplished with School Suf- 
frage?”’ showing the improvement brought 
about in Minnesota by the school ballot. 
To-day, out of eighty-two county superin- 
tendents, twelve are women, and women 
are represented in a good proportion on 
school boards. Addresses followed by 
Mrs. Bessie Laythe Scovell, president of 
the Minnesota W. C. T. U., Mrs. Chap- 
man Catt, Miss Hay, Miss Shaw, Miss 
Marie C. Brehm, and Miss Ella Guptill. 
In the evening, Miss Shaw lectured to an 
overflowing audience on ‘*The Fate of 
Republics.’’ On the Sunday preceding the 
Conference, Miss Shaw preached in the 
Church of the Redeemer on ‘*The Heaven- 
ly Vision,’ and Mrs. Chapman Catt in 
Wesley Church on ‘*The New Citizen.” 

The Minneapolis Journal said, after the 
close of the meetings: 

“The Conference has been much the 
most important, effective hearing which 
woman’s suffrage has had in the State 
since the convention, many years ago, in 
which the speakers were Lucy Stone, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Julia Ward Howe 
and Miss Anthony. That had a marked 
influence at the time, but conditions were 
not so favorable for the development of 
the seed planted. Now, while the active 
suffrage force is not large, it is active and 
intends to take steps to organize and unify 
the sentiment in favor of auffrage which 
has been brought out by the Conference. 
A considerable amount of organization 
will be undertaken in the State during 
the winter, and the Political Equality Club 
of the city is planning for a complete 
organization which shall take in every 
ward,” 
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ILLINOIS NOTES. 


Conference was 
19 and 20, under 
Chicago Political 
Chicago Times- 


A National Suffrage 
held in Chicago, Nov. 
the auspices of the 
Equality League. The 
Herald says: 


ey 





| spoke of the sentimental argument about 


‘*The Conference called to the city one | 


of the most notable gatherings of woman 


suffragists for many months. It drew 
together some of the most prominent 


members of the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, a large propor- 
tion of the members of the State Execu- 
tive Committee, and several hundred 
visitors, who joined in the Conference 
through interest and curiosity.” 

At the opening meeting, Miss Mary G. 
Hay presided. Miss Harriet Shinn spoke 
on **Professional Women and the Ballot.”’ 


| She called attention to the seven women 





stenographers lately discharged from the 
City Hall to be replaced by ward heelers 
as a reward for political services. Marie 
C. Remick spoke on ‘Education, Not Sex, 
the Test,”’ urging an educational qualifica- 
tion for both men and women. Mrs. 
Corinne 8S. Brown spoke on **The Pocket 
Book,” and took the opposite view. She 
said the proportion of foreign immigra- 
tion to the total population was only one- 
tenth of one per cent. each year. Mrs, 
Mary E. Holmes spoke on ‘The Fearful 
and the Lukewarm,”’ and Mrs. Frank Stuart 
Parker, president of the Chicago Political 
Equality League, on ‘‘Franchise.”” A 
Question Box, conducted by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, closed the afternoon. 

In the evening the auditorium 
decorated with a wealth of flags and 
flowers. The Times-Herald says: 

“The flowers were red roses, a monster 
bunch that would have taxed the strength 
of any woman on the stage to carry away. 
The fact that they were the gift of Alder- 
man Powers, as chairman of the finance 
committee of the city council, made them 
all the more highly appreciated. They 
were taken as a guarantee tliat the states- 
man of the Nineteenth Ward had concluded 
to capitulate finally in the interests of bet- 
ter government and good morals.’’ Mr. 
Powers is the alderman of the Nineteenth 
Ward, of whom Miss Jane Addams gave 
so interesting a description during her 
visit to Boston. 

Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker presided. 
Dr. Arthur Reynolds, commissioner of 
health, spoke on “Woman and Sanita- 
tion,” highly commending what women 
had already done in that line, and assert- 
ing that they would be able to do much 
more when they had the ballot. Miss 
Anthony made a plea for stronger organ- 
ization among women. Addresses fol- 
lowed by Rev. H. W. Thomas, of Chicago, 
and Mrs. Chapman Catt. 

On Saturday morning the Executive 
Committee of the Illinois E. 8S. A. elected 
delegates to the National Convention at 
Washington, as follows: 

Eva Munson Smith of Springfield, Julia 
K. Barnes of Rockford, Frank L. Hubbard 
of Chicago, Mrs. Mary M. Morgan of Chi- 
cago, Celia Parker Woolley of Chicago, 
Mary Miller of Chicago, Fanny H. Newman 
of Highland Park, and Mrs. Emma C. Evald 
of Chicago. The alternates are: Mrs. J. W. 
Moore, Danville; Mrs. M. Loveless, Whea- 
ton; Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, Chi- 
cago; Rev. Kate Hughes, Table Grove, 
Iowa; Ida C. Hultin, Moline; Kate Biggars, 
Great Creek; Judge Bradwell, Chicago, and 
Mary E. Metzger, Moline. 


It was decided to continue Mrs. Fannie 


H. Rastall as editor, and Mrs. Frank L. 
Hubbard as business manager, of the 


Woman's Forum. 

Mis. Elmina Springer spoke on ‘The 
Power of the Press,’ showing that the 
daily papers are the most valuable medium 
for bringing equal rights ideas before the 
public. 

Miss Anthony emphasized the same 
thought. She said she was very desirous 
of establishing a newspaper clipping 
bureau in connection with the work of 
the national organization. Funds, how- 
ever, were necessary to institute such a 
department upon so large a scale, and 
until sufticient money should be sub- 
scribed for this purpose, the bureau would 
be a thing of the future. She also said 
that the present opportunities possessed 
by suffrage workers for spreading their 
doctrines through the press were not 
taken advantage of so fully as they might 
be. 

Emma C. Evald, a leader among the 
Swedish women, spoke on “Our Foreign 
System.’’ She deprecated classing all 
foreigners as ignorant. The reckless way 
in which citizenship was conferred by the 
United States upon foreigners, she said, 
should make it their duty to care for 
immigrants from other shores as soon as 
they land. 


Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch spoke 
on equal suffrage literature; Mrs. Eva 


Munson Smith, of Springfield, on ‘‘How 
Medal Contests Help the Cause;’’ Mrs. 
Fannie H. Newman, of Highland Park, 
on suffrage work in the women’s clubs, 
and Miss Julia K. Barnes, of Rockford, 
on ‘The Mission of the Drawing-Room.”’ 

At the afternoon meeting, a programme 
of unusual interest and variety was pre- 
sented. Living examples of women in 
office were introduced in the person of 
Miss Cora B. Hirtzel, assistant corpora- 
tion counsel of the city of Chicago; Mrs. 
A. T. Ames, ex-deputy sheriff at Belvidere, 
lll.; Julia C. Lathrop of the State board 
of charities; Mary M. Bartleme, public 
guardian; Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, trus- 
tee of the State university, and Evelyn A. 
Frake, member of the school board. Each 
told of the duties of her office. 

Addresses were also given by Judge 
Bradwell, Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, 
Mrs. Chapman Catt, and E. Logan Reeves; 
and Miss Winifred Nightingale sang like 
the bird whose name she bears Miss An- 
thony arrived late. As she entered, all 
proceedings were stopped for several 
minutes, while round after round of ap- 
plause greeted her. 

In the evening, Mrs. Celia P. Woolley 


was 











the sanctified position in which men place 
their sisters. She said: ‘‘Woman asks 
for bread, and receives instead, not a 


| stone, Dut a flower.” 


Miss Anthony expressed the opinion, in 
connection with the raising of funds for 
the work, that many women of wealth 
who leave legacies for the education of 
poor but pious young men for the ministry 
might better leave some of their riches to 
help the uplifting of their own sex. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw delivered the clos- 
ing address. She said in part: 

To show what progress the suffrage 
idea is making, we need only point to the 
fact that the relation of woman to every- 
thing is one of the important matters to 
settle in all deliberative bodies nowadays, 
even those in which women do not par- 
ticipate. The first thing that preachers 
talk about when they gather to promote 
their work to-day is apt to be woman’s 
part in the task—shall she be ordained to 
preach; what part of the work shall be 
assigned to her absolutely; how much can 
she accomplish independently? The poli- 
ticians seek to secure woman’s help for 
their party. Reformers, artists, hygienists, 
educators—all are figuring upon woman's 
part in their projects. The inference is 
plain. Woman has advanced to a place 
where she has power; responsibilities are 
hers; she is a facter for good. She will 
help politics as well as other departments. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 








Ciry Pornt.—The League held its regu- 
lar meeting last week Tuesday evening, in 
Pilgrim Hall. Rev. Albert E. George 
spoke on **The Justice and Expediency of 
Woman Suffrage,’ and was warmly ap- 
plauded, The five-minutes prelude on 
equal rights was given by Mrs. George 
Locke. A musical half hour followed, 
with songs by Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
James, violin obligatos by Mr. MacCabe, 
and a duet by Mr. John Hibbard and Miss 
Bertha Wells, Mrs. Wheater and Miss 
Bertha Watson acting as accompanists. 
Mr. Fred Lawley then played a grand 


march, to the music of which the company | 


filed into the supper-room, made beautiful 
by the efforts of the hostesses, Mrs. Bird, 
Mrs. D. S. Parker, Mrs. S. E. Aubens, 
Mrs. A. E. Aubens, Mrs. Emma Chase and 
Miss Emma Whitney. A large number of 
young people assisted. Five new mem- 
bers were added to the League. 


BROOKLINE.—A large and brilliant audi- 
ence gathered in Union Hall, last Wednes- 
day evening, to see the comediettas, “The 
Marble Arch’? and “Petticoat Perfidy,” 
presented by Mr. and Mrs, B. F. Pitman, 
Miss Helen McKay, Mr. Geo, H. Wetherell, 
Mrs. W. B. Kehew, and Mrs. Renton 
Whidden, for the benefit of the Brookline 
table at the Suffrage Bazar. The per- 
formers acted their parts with much 
grace and spirit, and were heartily ap- 
plauded. Piano duets were charmingly 
played by Miss Baxter and Miss Ekman, 
A large sum was cleared by the Brookline 
Woman Suffrage Association for its table. 





THE DRAMA. 

Tue CASTLE SqQuare.— The numer- 
ous requests for a revival of “Trilby”’ 
have led to the selection of this popular 
play as the attraction for the coming week 
at the Castle Square Theatre, where 
“Trilby’’? made an almost phenomenal 
record of success during the last week of 
the summer season. In the coming re- 
vival of the play, the cast will be almost 
identical with that of its original produc- 
tion. ‘Trilby”’ is billed for a single week 
only, and will be followed on Monday, 
Dec. 13, by “A Celebrated Case.”’ 


GRAND OPERA Hovusre.—Wm. Barry in 
“The Rising Generation.’’ The first to 
return this season of those who played at 
the Boston Grand Opera House when it 
was once before a combination theatre 
will be William Barry, the distinguished 
Irish comedian. He will doubtless receive 
a royal welcome. He has found in Wm. 
rill’s play, ‘‘The Rising Generation,” what 
he regards as the best medium of enter- 
tainment in his career. The play carries 
a poor Irishman from poverty to wealth. 
His family, the people he has to do with, 
the various incidents, the bits of pathos, 
the old style and the new style of dress 
and manners to which he must adapt him- 
self: his generosity, his songs and dances, 
all go to make a‘play full of life and 
humor, movement, color and melody. 
Miss Eva Vincent, Mr. James Manning, 
Willie Weston, and Mr. Samuel Forest are 
among the numerous contributors to the 
evening’s entertainment. The scenery, 
specially painted, represents New York in 
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Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 


LL 
| its most striking aspects. In perfection 
| of dialect and briskness of mannerigm 
| Mr. Barry has not an equal; his im person. 
ation is skilful, and he is entitled to the 
commendation of theatre-goers who do 
not believe that an Irishman, to be sue. 
cessful on the stage, must resort to vulgar 
buffoonery or be made up to represent a 
chimpanzee, Matinees on Tuesday, Thurs. 
day and Saturday at 2 o’clock. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, December 6 
.30 P. M. Art and Literature Committee. Miss 
tlizabeth Porter Gould will speak on * The George 
| Washington Memorial, the Bequest, and its His. 
tory.” 
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